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Wenn wir von “ Kritik’’ héren, so sind wir leicht geneigt, sie 
fiir eine moderne Tatigkeit zu halten. Aber sie war noch Alter, 
als die Kritik, die von Aristarchos und andern im 2. Jahrhundert 
vor Chr. in Bezug auf die Gedichte Homers ausgetibt wurde. 
Denn Thontafeln, die in der Bibliothek Assurbanipals (668-626) 
zu Kujundschik gefunden worden sind, enthalten an verschiedenen 
Stellen solche Bemerkungen, wie die folgenden: “gemass seinem 
Original geschrieben und revidiert,”’ oder “ verléscht” oder ‘“ ver- 
wischt”’ oder “ich weiss nicht.”"' Was ist das anderes, als eine 
Art kritischer Bemerkungen? Und auch in diesem Punkte stehen 
die alten Hebraer den andern Volkern nicht nach. Im Gegenteil 
ist vielleicht Jeremia der erste gewesen, der die komparative’ 
Methode der Forschung ausdricklich empfohlen hat. Ich denke 
an seine berihmten Worte “Geht hiniber nach Kittim (d. h. 
westwarts) und geht hintiber nach Kedar (d. h. ostwarts) und 
sehet wohl zu, ob dort so etwas geschehen ist ete.!”” (2, 10-13). 
Jedenfalls enthalt schon der Psalter die kritische Bemerkung 
‘‘Zu Ende sind die Gebete Davids, des Sohnes Isai’s”’ ( Ps. 72, 
20). Ferner hat der Enkel des Siraciden mit kritischem Blick 
die griechischen Ubersetzungen hebraischer Schriften mit diesen 


verglichen, wie der Prolog zeigt, den er der eigenen Ubersetzung 
der Spriiche seines Grossvaters vorausgeschickt hat. Besonders 


1Carl Bezold, Niniveh und Babylon (1903), pp. 122, 124. 
2Vgl. mein Buch “ Die Originalitat des neulich entdeckten Sirachtextes’’ (1899), p. 14. 
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interessant ist aber die folgende Tatsache. Wir lesen im Traktat 
Sopherim VI, 4 ete.: ‘Drei Bacher sind im Vorhof gefunden 
worden: in einem fand man geschrieben elf HU’ und in zweien elf 
HI’, und man erklarte die zwei fir giltig, aber das eine setzte 
man ausser Geltung.”* Es war also noch vor der rémischen 
Zerstorung des Tempels, dass Gelehrte im Vorhof sassen, wahr- 
scheinlich in einer der Kammern, welche die Innenseite des 
inneren Vorhofs umgaben, und Manuskripte verglichen. Ubri- 
gens dass es solche des Pentateuchs waren, ersehen wir aus dem, 
was tiber die Ergebnisse dieser Vergleichung von Handschriften 
in jener Stelle gesagt ist, weil es ja bekannt ist, dass im Unter- 
schied von 195 Stellen elf andere Stellen des Pentateuch die 
Form ui’, den gewohnlichen Ausdruck fir “sie” (she), dar- 
bieten. 

Aber welches waren die Mittel, durch welche die Urteile dieser 
alten Kritiker angezeigt wurden? Nun die assyrischen Schreiber 
der Zeit Assurbanipals haben ihre Meinung, dass eine Stelle im 
Texte verderbt sei, mit einem deutlichen Ausdruck, wie “ausge- 
wischt”” oder dergleichen, ausgesprochen. Kaum hierher zu 
ziehen sind die senkrechten Striche, die hie und da in den 
Amarna-Tafeln begegnen, namlich teils in Fallen, wie U | A-RU-U 
“und ich fiirchte” (Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, V, p. 149, Zeile 
28) und teils vor kanaanitischen Aquivalenten babylonischer Aus- 
driicke, wie in ILIPPI | ANAJA “Schiffe” (Brief 196, Zeile 28). 
Anders war die Praxis der griechischen und romischen Kritiker. 
Ich war erstaunt, als mich mein berihmter Kollege Hermann 
Usener auf die Menge von Zeichen aufmerksam machte, die von 
Aristarchos und andern Kritikern gebraucht worden sind. Eine 
Sammlung dieser Zeichen liegt vor im Anhang der Ausgabe des 
sogenannten Lexicon Vindobonense, die August Nauck veroffent- 
licht hat (Petropoli 1567). Da findet man zuerst die Abhand- 
lung “Grammaticus romanus de notis veterum criticis” abge- 
druckt, und z. B. der wagerechte Strich, der OBedos (eigentlich: 
*Bratspiess”’; bei Hieronymus: vERU) wird dort so definiert: 
“““O dBeros pos ta aOeTovpeva eri Tod trounTod,' Hyouv vevobevpeva 
} vToBeBAnpeva”’ (loc. cit., p. 272). Dieses Zeichen deutete also 
an, dass der darauffolgende Teil des Textes gleichsam durchbohrt 
werden solle. Als solches Zeichen der Tilgung wurde der Obelos 


3 Der vollstandige Text mit allen Variationen der verschiedenen Stellen ist tibersetzt 
und erklart in meiner Einleitung in das AT., p. 30. 


4 Der Dichter xar’ é£0x7v ist Homer. 
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bekanntlich auch von Origenes bei der Herstellung seiner Hex- 
apla verwendet, wenn die LXX seiner Zeit ein Plus gegentiber 
dem MT seiner Zeit enthielt. Dagegen ein sternartiges Zeichen 
(aorepioxos)’ lenkte natirlicherweise die Aufmerksamkeit auf 
einen Teil des Textes wegen seiner Richtigkeit oder Neuheit, und 
solche Teile waren Worte, die als Ubersetzung eines Plus des 
MT in die LXX eingefigt wurden.” Endlich die Zeichen der 
jiidischen Kritiker waren einigermassen ahnlich, aber nicht 
gleich. 

Das Verfahren, nach welchem die jiidischen Kritiker ihre 
Urteile anzeigten, kann in Kirze so beschrieben werden. Erstens 
nahmen sie die Vokalzeichen zu Hilfe, um ihre kritischen Urteile 
auszudriicken. Konsonantenkomplexe, die nicht anerkannt werden 
konnten, wurden einfach nicht mit Vokalen oder sonstigen Lese- 
zeichen versehen. So wurden diese Konsonantenreihen als nicht 
zu lesende charakterisiert, und schon die Talmudisten sprachen 
von Kethib w°lo k°ré (alle Falle sind aufgezihlt in meiner Ein- 
leitung, pp. 31 sq.). In andern Stellen, wo es sich um die 
Anderung oder Beseitigung einzelner Konsonanten handelte, 
verwendete man die Uberpunktierung dieser Buchstaben als 
Anzeichen einer kritischen Maassnahme. Diese Operation ist 
schon in der Mischna erwahnt.’ Solche Uberpunktierung ist 
keine isolierte Erscheinung. Man kénnte vermuten, dass dieser 
Gebrauch des Punktes mit ot/ywa und orifev (stechen, durch- 
bohren) zusammenhinge, und dass so der lateinische Ausdruck 
EX PUNGERE ( = DELERE) entstanden sei. Indes ist auch dies zu 
bedenken, dass “in der altesten Zeit die Nu/l durch einen Punkt 
dargestellt wurde.”* Freilich in den Sanskrit-Grammatiken, wie 
in der von Stenzler § 6, hat die Null die Form eines Kreises, 
aber “die Kreisform ist sekundar” (Jacob, loc. cit.), obgleich 
sie schon im Jahre 125/6 der Hedschra erwahnt wird, indem ein 
Beduine, der zu desertieren entschlossen ist, in einem Gedichte 
sagt: ‘Wahrlich mein Name wird bei der Musterung einen 

5 Bei Nauck, loc. cit., p. 272, liest man: ‘*‘O aorepioxos Kad’ éavtov ws Kad@s cipnucvwr Tar 
éma@V €v a’T@ TH TOTw, EVOa EaTiv Oo agTepioxos wovos.”’ Dies ist gesagt, im Unterschied von o 
aotepioxos meta OBeAov, Wodurch angezeigt wird “dass die betreffenden Worte zwar vom 
Dichter stammen, aber an dem betreffenden Orte nicht richtig stehen, aber an einem 
andern Orte.” 

6 Man kann diese Praxis des Origenes z. B. studieren an AaryA cata tovs ‘EBSouyjnovta ex 
codice Chisiano edidit H. A. Hahn. 

7 Der Wortlaut der Stellen wird in meiner Finleitung, etc., pp. 32sq., gelesen. 


8G. Jacob, Oestliche Kulturelemente im Abendland (1902), p. 11. 
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Kreis erhalten.” * So erklirt sich der Umstand, dass ein kleiner 
Kreis, den man unter dem Namen circellus kennt, als Anzeichen 
des Verdachts gewahlt wurde, den die Kritiker gegen die Existenz- 
berechtigung eines Textelementes hegten. Neben einem solchen 
Kreis bekam in den jiidischen Handschriften natirlicherweise 
auch ein Asteriskus die Funktion, auf eine andere Lesart hinzu- 
weisen. Ubrigens ist es nicht ganz richtig, wenn neuerdings 
gesagt wurde, dass diese beiden Zeichen der jaidischen Kritiker 
keinen Namen besdssen."” Wenigstens das hebraisierte aatepioxos 
existiert in der dissimilierten Gestalt TIS""OTN ." 

Diese bisher aufgezdhlten Zeichen der jiidischen Kritiker 
waren schon immer bekannt und anerkannt. Aber in neuerer 
Zeit hat man mit steigender Bestimmtheit noch ein anderes 
Zeichen, das im A. T. begegnet, als eine kritische Note auffassen 
zu dirfen gemeint. Dies ist die senkrechte Linie, die PASEK 
heisst, dessen Stellen sorgfiltig gesammelt sind in folgenden 
beiden Arbeiten: Chr. D. Ginsburg, The Paseks throughout the 
Seriptures (1902) und James Kennedy, The Nofte-line in the 
Hebrew Scriptures (1903), Appendix (pp. aT i-6). 

Vielleicht der erste, der das Pasek als ein kritisches Zeichen 
geltend machen wollte, war Justus Olshausen. Er sprach in 
seinem Lehrbuch der hebrdischen Sprache 1. (und einziger) 
Teil, § 43 die Meinung aus, dass das Pasek mehrfach an Stellen 
auftrete, wo sich mit Grund vermuten lasse, dass kleine Teile 
des Textes, die einst am Rande gestanden hatten, an unpassender 
Stelle in den Text geriickt worden seien. Vielleicht seien solche 
Elemente des Textes schon am Rande durch senkrechte Striche 
abgetrennt gewesen. Diese Meinung ist sehr ausgebildet worden 
von v. Ortenberg in ZATW. (1887), pp. 801-12, aber wieder 
Franz Pratorius behauptete nichts weiter, als dass das Pasek, 
dessen nachster Zweck sei, Worter aus logischen oder auch 
graphischen Grinden auseinanderzuhalten, zum Teil ein ver- 
kannter Abkiirzungsstrich sei und zum Teil auch eine urspriing- 
liche Randglosse abgrenze. Dagegen die Ansicht, dass das 


9Ubrigens CIFRA, wie die Null seit dem 12. Jahrhundert im Lateinischen und weiterhin 
genannt wird, kommt vom arabischen Srrrun “leer,” das schon in vorislamischen Gedichten 
getroffen wird. Aug. Fischer hat dies in ZDMG., 1903, pp. 786 sqq., durch reichliche Beispiele 


erwiesen. Er erinnert gewiss mit Recht daran, dass das sukKON, das Zeichen der Vokallosig- 


keit eines Buchstaben, urspriinglich die Form eines kleinen Kreises besass. 

10 Weir, A Short History of the Hebrew Text of the O. T. (1899), p. 122: “circle and 
asterisk, which has no name.”’ 

11 Dalman, Neuhebrdisch-aramidisches Woérterbuch (1901), p. 28. Andere Beispiele solcher 
Dissimilation sind erdrtert in meinem Lehrgebdude, II, p. 465. 
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Pasek tiberhaupt ein kritisches Zeichen sei, ist neuestens ausge- 
bildet worden von James Kennedy in dem oben erwahnten Buche 
The Note-line in the Hebrew Scriptures (1903) und von Hubert 
Grimme in folgenden Arbeiten: Psalmenprobleme (1902), pp. 
166-95; Pasek-Studien, veréffentlicht in Biblische Zeitschrift, 
Vol. I (1903), pp. 337-48 und Vol. II (1904), pp. 28-49. 

Ein begriindetes Urteil iber die Bestimmung des Pasek kann 
nach meinem Ermessen nur auf die folgende Weise gewonnen 
werden. 

Auszugehen ist von dem Ganzen der hebraischen Lesezeichen 
und von etwaigen semitischen Analogien. Nun besitzt das tiber- 
lieferte System der hebraischen Lesezeichen eine wagerechte 
Linie, und diese bedeutet ¢nnerhalb von Wortern, wo sie bekannt- 
lich Raphé heisst, dass der unangestrengte Lauf des Sprechens 
sich fortsetze,” und hinter Wortern erinnert diese Linie (unter 
dem Namen Makkeph “verbindend’’) daran, dass diese Worter, 
weil eines Haupttones entbehrend, ohne Verstirkung der Stimme 
auszusprechen sind. Die Kombination der wagerechten und der 
senkrechten Linie des Systems der hebraischen Lesezeichen ist 
nicht blos natirlich, sondern wird auch durch folgenden auffallen- 
den Umstand empfohlen. Das Berliner Manuskript, das nach 
alterer babylonischer Art punktiert und von Paul Kahle in seinem 
wichtigen Buche Der massoretische Text des AT. nach der Uber- 
lieferung der babylonischen Juden (1902) zu Grunde gelegt 
worden ist, zeigt weder von Makkeph (und Metheg) noch auch 
von Pasek eine Spur (p. 11). 

Was nun ist dem gegeniber der natitirliche Zweck einer senk- 
rechten Linie, und welche Funktion wird von der senkrechten 
Linie im System der hebraischen Lesezeichen indertat verwaltet ? 
Sie macht unter dem Namen von Metheg innerhalb von Wortern 
den Leser darauf aufmerksam, dass er den Vokal der Nebenton- 
silbe nicht allzu kurz aussprechen soll, oder dass er nach dem 
Aussprechen der Silbe des Haupttones die Stimme nicht gar zu 
sehr sinken lasse, wie z. B. hinter Manach in SNE Gen. 18, 2 
(ed. Baer-Delitzsch). Sie gesellt sich auch zu dem Trenner 
Zakeph und macht ihn zum Zakeph gadol, und sie begleitet das 
Zeichen fir das Versende (Soph Pastk). Ein senkrechter 
Strich begleitet auch im Samaritanischen die beiden Punkte, 
von denen die einzelnen Verse getrennt werden, am Schlusse von 


12 Dies ist lautphysiologisch in meinem Lehrgebdude, Vol. I, p. 41, entfaltet. 
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Abschnitten, wie z. B. hinter Gen. 1, 5." Ein zwischen den 
Wortern stehender Strich begegnet regelmassig in den minaeo- 
sabaéischen Inschriften, nur werden—was dusserst interessant ist 
Procliticae nicht abgetrennt,* was auch in altaramaischen In- 
schriften und im Athiopisch der Handschriften und im Indischen 
vorkommt (mein Lehrgebdude I, p.523, Anm.2). Nur zwischen 
Satzgliedern oder ganzen Satzen zeigt sich ein vertikaler Strich 
in folgenden Literaturprodukten: in der Mesa-Inschrift, Zeile 
30 sq., sonst am Satzende (der Strich in Zeile 16 ist zwei- 
felhaft, wie Smend und Socin in ihrer Ausgabe, p. 14, Anm. 1 
bemerken ) ; in babylonisch-assyrischen Keilschrifttexten zwischen 
Subjekt und Apposition, oder auch zwischen den einzelnen 
Hebungen von Gedichten (meine Stilistik ete., pp. 336 sq.), oder 
vor kanaanitischen Glossen etc. in den Amarna-Tafeln (s.0., p. 2). 

Alle diese Gegensatze und Analogien des senkrechten Striches, 
der in hebriischen Texten zwischen Wortern getroffen wird, 
geben den Schluss an die Hand, dass auch dieser Strich die 
Funktion der Trennung besitzt.” 

Dieser Schluss wird weiter durch den Namen dieses Striches 
unterstitzt. Denn dieser stammt von dem Verb Pts, das die 
Bedeutung “ Abschnitte machen” besitzt, wie man aus dem Satze 
“Kin Exemplar der Thora, das man mit Abschnitten (Versen ) 
versehen hat (PSEC), in dem sollt ihr nicht lesen” (Sopherim 
3, 7) ersieht. Darnach bedeutet Pasék ‘‘abschneidend, tren- 
nend,” wie das passive Partizipium Pastik einen ‘ Abschnitt”’ 
(koupa) hezeichnet. 

Die Richtigkeit dieses Urteils wird sodann durch eine tatséch- 
liche Wirkung dieser Linie bestatigt. Eine Untersuchung aller 
Paseks des Buches der Genesis, die ich in der Zeitschrift fiir 
kirchliche Wissenschaft etc. (1889), pp. 225 sqq. veréffentlicht 
habe, hat mir dies gezeigt. Néamlich wahrend diese Linie hinter 
Wortern, die einen trennenden Akzent besitzen, nicht gesetzt 
wird, hebt sie hinter Wortern mit verbindendem Akzent die 
Verbindung auf. Dies erkennt man so. Wenn ein Wort, das 


13 Petermann, Grammatica linguae Samaritanae, § 10, 

14 Hommel, Stidarabische Chrestomathie, § 6. 

15 Lidzbarski, Handbuch der nordsemitischen Epigraphik (1898), pp. 202 sq. 

16 Wenn statt des Pasek-Striches in einzelnen Fragmenten des alttestamentlichen Textes 
ein Punkt links unten hinter dem betreffenden Worte auftritt. (P. Kahle in ZDMG. 1901, p. 
181), so besitzt dieser Punkt seine nachste Analogie in dem Worttrennungspunkt, der in der 
Mesa-Inschrift, der Siloah-Inschrift, in samaritanischen Texten usw. regelmassig angewen- 


det wird. 
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mit verbindendem Akzent und darauffolgendem Pasek versehen 
ist, vokalisch auslautet, so wird eine eventuell folgende liters 
Beghadhkephath doch nicht als Engelaut, sondern als Verschluss- 
laut gesprochen und daher mit Dagesch lene versehen. Dies 
wird an einem Falle, wie MI755M | TPN (Gen. 37, 2), ersehen. 
Denn das erstere Wort ist mit Manach ausgestattet. aber wegen 
der folgenden senkrechten Linie (Pasek) wird trotz des voraus- 
gehenden Vokals doch PM nicht spiriert. 

Mit alle dem stimmen endlich auch die Ausserungen zusam- 
men, in denen der Zweck des Pasek von den alten Grammatikern 
der Juden beschrieben worden ist. Denn § 28 der Dikdaké 
ha-t*“amim, der mit allen Belegen in meinem Lehrgebdude, I, 
pp. 122 sq. tibersetzt ist, sagt, dass Pasek in folgenden finf 
Gruppen von Fallen zur Trennung dienen solle: «) bei gleichem 
Auslaut und Anlaut zweier auf einander folgenden Worter; 
b) beim Nebeneinanderstehen gleicher Ausdriicke, also bei der 
sogenannten Epizeuxis; c) bei Gottesbezeichnungen; «) bei 
syntaktisch nicht zusammengehérenden Wortern, und e) bei 
Wortern, die mit verbindendem Akzent versehen sind, aber doch 
nicht zu eng verknipft werden sollen: z. B. bei zwei Manach 
(Num. 3, 38), bei Aufeinanderfolge von Qadma und Darga 
(Jos. 19, 51), oder bei finf Mtinach (Esr. 6,9). Pasek wurde 
also in dieser altesten Grammatik des Hebraischen und so auch 
in der spateren Tradition" als ein Lesezeichen, als eine Direktive 
fir den Vortrag betrachtet. Der zwischen zwei Worter gesetzte 
Strich sollte da, wo durch ein verbindendes Beizeichen oder gar 
durch die Aufeinanderfolge ebendesselben verbindenden Bei- 
zeichens die Gefahr nahegelegt war, dass durch die rasche Ver- 
knipfung der Worte ein Bestandteil der Rede in seinem lautlichen 
Werte oder in seiner ideellen Bedeutung (bei Gottesnamen!) oder 
in seiner syntaktischen Beziehung alteriert werde, dem Leser 
gleichsam zurufen, dass er trotz der Anwesenheit der verbinden- 
den Akzente diese Gefahr vermeide. 

Kann diese Deutung des Pasek, die nach mehreren Gesichts- 
punkten wohl gestiitzt ist, ganzlich dadurch umgestossen werden, 
dass sie nicht in allen den Fallen begegnet, welche in die 
erwihnten fiinf Kategorien gerechnet werden kénnen? Nein, 
nur von einem Mangel an Konsequenz in der Setzung dieses 


17Z. B. in Ochla we-ochla, § 242, im Mikne Abram von Balmes, p. 309, in Luzzatto’s 
Grammatica della lingua ebraica, § 135, in J. M. Japhet, Die Accente der heiligen Schrift 
(1896), § 70. 
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Vortragszeichens kann gesprochen werden, und diese Inkonse- 
quenz, die durch Varianten von Manuskripten erwiesen wird," ist 
bei einem so subtilen Vortragszeichen verzeihlich. Ubrigens 
aber sind die Falle, die von Grimme ( Psalmenprobleme, p. 168) 
angefihrt werden, keine Beweise solcher Inkonsequenz. Denn 
die Ausdracke Svamdma> 5°m (Ps. 18, 40) sind durch das bei 
5°m stehende Tiphcha initiale getrennt. Ferner Ta (Ps. 92, 
10) hat beim ersteren Worte entweder Azla mit Pasek (van der 
Hooght u. a.) oder Pazer ( Baer-Delitzsch ), also einen trennenden 
Akzent. In =i) a5 (Ps. 12, 3) aber sind die beiden gleichen 
Ausdricke durch “und” getrennt. 

Indes die vorhandenen Falle des Pasek kénnen ja nicht alle 
aus den tiberlieferten Gesichtspunkten erklart werden, ruft man 
uns entgegen. Ich antworte, dass dies zunachst festzustellen 
ist, und ich habe in der oben erwahnten systematischen Unter- 
suchung aller Paseks der Genesis gezeigt, dass der phonetische 
und der hermeneutische Gesichtspunkt zu ihrer Motivierung 
ausreichen. Es sei erlaubt, diesen Versuch hier in teils abge- 
kirzter und teils verbesserter Gestalt zu reproduzieren, weil die 
Leser den Wunsch haben dirften, meine Auseinandersetzung 
vergleichen zu kénnen! 


Pasek begegnet a) hinter Merekha bei neon vor & (3, 14; 30, 20), 
also so gut, wie vor Vokal, sodass Gefahr war, den Ausdruck “Gott” mit 
dem folgenden Worte gewissermassen zu einem einheitlichen Ausdruck 
zu verschmelzen. 

b) Hinter Mainach wegen besonderer Beschaffenheit des Auslautes 
und Anlautes1, 21(‘m | 2M); 18, 15 ("5 vor *); wahrscheinlich ebenfalls 
wegen Zustammenstosses ihnlicher Laute in “2° | 355"5 5,4. Weiterhin 
sollten getrennt werden m und § (also Spiritus lenis, demnach im 
wesentlichen ein vokalischer Anlaut) 42, 21, nN und & 43, 11. Pasek 
steht ferner bei der Aufeinanderfolge ganz gleicher Worter, also bei 
Epizeuxis: D72N | OTN 22, 11; si*/ ot 39, 10 und aps" | =ps" 
46, 2; aus vokalischen Griinden, wie mir scheint, nimlich zur Erklaérung 
des Cholem (statt Kames chatiph) bei S55 2,5 und 55% 7, 2; 8, 20; 
zur Verhinderung des Zusammenstossens zweier Tonsilben 29, 9; zur 
Hervorhebung des Gottesnamens 7" (iibrigens vor ") 22, 14, also aus 
ideellem Anlass; ferner, wie es scheint, aus syntaktischen Griinden: 17, 
14 bei "St | S925 “und ein Unbeschnittener” (nimlich oder versteht 


=! ~~ 
Tr ie Se 
sich) “ein Mannlicher,” also vor einer Apposition, die einen Konditional- 
satz “wenn oder insofern er zum Kreise der mannlichen Volksglieder 
gehort” abkiirzt; ferner in 18, 21 hinter 34y7, weil es dort nicht richtig 
Tr 


18 James Kennedy, loc. cit., p. 104. 
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wire, wenn dass folgende 55 als Objekt genommen wiirde, wihrend 
es ein Adverbiale im Sinne von “ganz und gar” (vgl. meine Syntax, 
§ 3326) ist. Pasek dient also dort zur Verhiitung einer sinnlosen Ver- 
bindung aufeinanderfolgender Worte. Ebenso steht es in 19, 9 hinter 
W772N™ zur Abtrennung einer direkten Rede, die einer Einfiihrungs- 
formel entbehrt; ebenso 23, 6; vor einer lingeren Apposition 28, 9, 
und vielleicht vor einer pleonastisch erscheinenden Apposition in 
jan" | DDN 37, 22; ferner zwischen zwei hinter einander stehenden 
Manach, demnach zur Verhinderung einer allzu raschen Verkniipfung 
der Worte 1, 29 (vielleicht zugleich mit dem Gedanken an die folgende 
Alliteration); V. 30 (vielleicht zugleich zur Schiitzung des Cholem von 
$55); 14, 2; 15, 1, hier um so sicherer wegen der Aufeinanderfolge der 
beiden Manach, als bei ganz demselben Wortlaute 22, 1, in Abwesenheit 
des zweiten Manach, kein Strich gesetzt ist; 17, 20; 21, 14, hier erst 
hinter dem zweiten Mfinach, vermutlich weil zugleich die beiden Lippen- 
laute m und B getrennt werden sollten; 22, 12; 28, 17; 24, 7. 30; 26,18. 
28, hier wieder erst hinter dem zweiten Mitinach, weil verhindert werden 
sollte, dass der Gottesname achtlos mit dem nichsten Worte zusammen- 
gesprochen werde; V. 32; 29, 13; 30, 32; 31, 33. 51; 32, 23; 36, 12; 37, 
2.20; 38, 24; 39, 23; 40, 19. 20 (zweimal); 41, 5. 22 (39, 23; 40, 20; 41, 
5. 22 beim Zusammentreffen zweier Haupttonsilben). 48; 45, 5.15; 48, 7; 
endlich hinter dem ersten und zweiten von drei aufeinanderfolgenden 
Mtinach 7, 23; 19, 14 und hinter dem ersten Mfinach bei der Aufein- 
anderfolge von drei verbindenden Accenten (Munach, Darga, Munach) 
in 31, 29. 

c) Pasek wird hinter Darga gefunden bei D°5 Sy 2, 21 zur respekt- 
vollen Abtrennung des Gottesnamens; ebenso bei B°77DN vor & 2, 22, 
bei O75 vor 3 30, 8, wo der Strich den Missklang der zweimaligen 
gleichen Lautfolge tne: mildern, oder den Gedanken fernhalten sollte, 
dass es sich am Jabbok um einen Kampf gegen die Gottheit gehandelt 
habe. Pasek begegnet weiterhin bei 7" vor & 12,17; bei oo>y 
14, 15 vor 5, damit eine Assimilation der Laute m und v verhindert 
werde, toa aus demselben Grunde hinter D5"5x vor 5 42, 22. Bei 
Sim" | dian 17, 13 sollten die aéhnlichen Worter auseinander gehalten 
werden. Das Pasek von "and | rio 18, 15 hat wahrscheinlich den 
Zweck, das darauffolgende LEmOr etwas mehr zu se parieren, da es zum 
vorhergehenden Ausdruck “und sie leugnete” nicht so unmittelbar 
gehért, wie zu dem sonst vorangehenden “und er redete” ete. (8, 15 ete.). 
Pasek hinter Darga dient endlich zur Trennung von Subjekt und Pra- 
dikativum (ITN | | "™N) in einer komplizierteren Wortfolge 42, 13, 
allerdings zugleich vor rR, d. h. so gut wie vor Vokal. 

d) Pasek wird getroffen hinter Mahpakh bei D7 se vor 5 1, 5. 10 
und vor § 1, 27 und 21, 17, wo infolgedessen starke Gefahr bestand, dass 
die Gottesbezeichnung nicht mit gebiihrender Scheu vom nichsten 
Worte abgesondert werde. Speziell das Pasek vor nN 23, 6 sollte 


verhindern, dass die Worte so klingen, wie wenn Abraham als “Gott” 
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angeredet wiirdc. Sodann wird Pasek wieder bei o-7>N vor dem 
fliissigen Laute Lt gefunden 46, 2, wihrend eLouim™ vor L und sogar vor 
mM kein Pasek hat, weil ein trennender Akzent dabeisteht 1, 8; 3, 8. 18. 
Ferner bei "72875 vor 85, wo dieses den Sinn der direkten Rede “nein” 
besitzt, dient Pasek zur syntaktischen Trennung der beiden nebeneinan- 
der stehenden Ausdriicke 18, 15. 

e) Hinter Schalscheleth, welches fiir sich allein, ohne einen folgenden 
Strich, ein verbindender Akzent im sogenannten poetischen System der 
Akzente ist,'’ erscheint der senkrechte Strich in 19, 16 beim plétzlichen 
Wechsel des Numerus und hinter einem Satze, der nur aus einem Worte 
besteht; 24, 12 vor einer Gottesanrufung; 39, 8 hinter einem Satze, der 
nur aus einem einzigen Worte besteht und doch sehr inhaltreich ist, 
daher nicht hastig zu lesen ist, néimlich wo") “und er willigte nicht ein.” 

Wenn aber in andern Stellen des A. T. die phonetische und 
hermeneutische Art, das Pasek zu erklaren, gar nicht anerkannt 
werden kann, nun dann ist immer noch zu fragen, ob diese Art 
der Erklarung vollstdndig aufgegeben werden muss. Denn an 
sich war es gewiss moéglich, dass ein Haltzeichen, welches sich 
zunichst auf die Art des Vortrags bezog, zu einem Zeichen der 
Kritik wurde. Ein Zeichen, das den Leser zuerst in Bezug auf 
die phonetische und syntaktische Richtigkeit des Vortrags diri- 
gieren wollte, konnfe dann auch zu dem Zwecke gesetzt werden, 
seine Aufmerksamkeit auf die seltsame und inkorrekte Art des 
Textes zu lenken. So konnte dieser Strich den Sinn eines Aus- 
rufszeichens bekommen. 

Indertat habe ich mich davon tiberzeugt, dass die Bedeutung 
dieser senkrechten Linie in einem Teile ihrer Fundorte tiber den 
Zweck, eine phonetische oder eine hermeneutische Direktive zu 
bieten, hinausgeht. Denn wenn in Gen. 47, 29 gesagt ist: ‘“‘und 
(Jakob) rief seinen Sohn Joseph,” so ist der Ausdruck “seinen 
Sohn” durch ein vorausgehendes Pasek héchst wahrscheinlich 
als pleonastisch und moéglicherweise als eine Interpolation char- 
akterisiert. Ebendasselbe Urteil ist mit héchster Wahrschein- 
lichkeit in Bezug auf das Pasek vor 258" 37, 22 zu fallen. 


Ferner bei dem oF 1. 29 ist sehr wahrscheinlich darauf hin- 
Slashes br ete] 


gewiesen, dass das in V. 11 sq. gebrauchte 3°"73 zu erwarten ist 
und der Lippenlaut m vielleicht hinter dem Lippenlaut B tiber- 
gangen worden ist, wie eine Vertauschung dieser beiden Laute 
ja im A. T. und sonst tatsachlich vorliegt (vgl. Dimon Jes. 15, 9 
mit Dison Num. 21, 30 usw. in meinem Lehrgebdude II, p- 


19Gegen Wickes, A treatise on the accentuation of the twenty-one so-called Prose books 
of the O. T., p. 121. 
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459). Bei TEM Ps. 68, 17 ist durch den Strich sehr wahr- 
scheinlich ausgedrickt, dass diese Form aus VTIp7M) _verderbt sei. 
Dies scheint mir Kennedy loc. cit., p. 62, richtig gesehen zu 
haben. 

Aber es giebt zunachst einen formellen Grund, der es mir 
schwer macht, den Spuren v. Ortenbergs, Kennedy’s und Grimme’s 
durchaus zu folgen, und dieser Grund liegt in der Meinung, die 
von diesen drei Gelehrten tiber den Platz des kritischen Pasek 
ausgesprochen worden ist. Namlich schon vy. Ortenberg sagte, 
dass diese Linie ‘in der Regel gegen die Mitte eines kritisch 
verdachtigen Wortkomplexes, nach dem ersten oder zweiten 
Worte, aber nie ans Ende” gesetzt worden sei (ZATW. 1887, 
p. 305), und die beiden neuesten Vertreter der kritischen Funk- 
tion des Pasek haben eine ahnliche Meinung tiber den Platz 
desselben ausgedriickt (Kennedy loc. cit., p. 22 und Grimme in 
Biblische Zeitschrift, 1, p. 345). Indes ist dies nicht sehr 
unnatirlich und nicht auch dem entgegengesetzt, was wir in 
Bezug auf den Platz des Obelos, des Asteriskos und des Meto- 
belos beobachten? Denn die beiden erstgenannten Zeichen stehen 
am Anfang einer kritisch in Anspruch genommenen Stelle, aber 
der Metobelos, wie schon sein Name besagt, an deren Ende. 
Das Verfahren, das die Redaktoren der hebraischen Literatur in 
Bezug auf ihren senkrechten Strich eingeschlagen haben sollen, 
wiirde also der natirlichen Praxis anderer Kritiker widersprechen. 

Diese Platzfrage, um mich so auszudricken, hat auch Grimme 
lebhaft beschaftigt. Er weist darauf hin, dass der Codex A des 
hebraischen Sirachtextes den Circellus ‘“‘iber einem Worte zeigt, 
wenn diesem eine Variante beigefiigt ist, aber in dem Zwischen- 
raum zweier Worte, wenn die Variante sich auf beide bezieht, 
oder wenn zwischen beide | sic | eine Einschaltung angemerkt ist, - 
endlich auch vor oder hinter einem Verse, wenn es sich um 
einen Zusatz zu diesen Stellen handelt”’ (Psalmenprobleme, p. 
172). Ich habe die Sache an den Facsimiles der hebraischen 
Sirachfragmente nachgeprift,” und kann nur dies sagen: der 
gewohnliche Platz des Circellus, der in diesem Manuskript, das 
in der Facsimile-Ausgabe tiberdies B heisst, auf Randlesarten 
hinweist, ist bei dem Buchstaben oder Worte, woftr etwas anderes 
gelesen werden soll. So ist es von 30, 12 an. Ferner der 
Umstand, dass der Circellus oben in der Mitte tiber zwei zu 


20 Facsimiles of the fragments hitherto recovered of the Book of Ecclesiasticus in Hebrew 
(Oxford and Cambridge MDCCCCI). 
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andernde Worter gesetzt ist (41, 6a), bietet keine Parallele zur 
Zwischensetzung des Striches zwischen zwei zu andernde Worter. 
Denn im ersteren Falle erwies die Randbemerkung, auf die der 
Circellus hindeutete, was dieser anzeigen sollte. Aber der zwischen 
zwei Worter gesetzte senkrechte Strich hatte durch sich allein 
nicht ebenso ausdriicken kénnen, dass beide Worter zu andern 
seien. Wenn Striche auf die Beseitigung zweier zusammen- 
gehorigen Worter (z. B. Favs" Ove" 1 Sam. 1, 3 etc.) hatten 
hindeuten sollen, so wire der Strich natirlicherweise vor den 
Anfang des zusammenhangenden Ausdrucks, oder vor und hinter 
dessen Bestandteile zu setzen gewesen. Sodann bei Sirach 47, 
9a sehe ich im Facsimile einen Circellus oberhalb ""W, wohinter 
die Einschaltung des am Rande stehenden 7°27 geschehen soll, 
aber ich sehe keinen Punkt vor dem Verse. Endlich in 44, 7a 


Lahn beederal 


kann ich auch mit der Lupe einen Circellus nur hinter mS 
wahrnehmen, und eben da soll das am Rande stehende "7253 hin- 
zugefiigt werden. 

Diese Tatsachen sind keine Basis, um die Regeln darauf zu 
bauen, die betreffs der Stellung des neuen kritischen Zeichens 
in Biblische Zeitschrift, I (1903). p. 345 vorgelegt sind. Da heisst 
es “Um eine Variante zu einem einzelnen Worte anzumerken, 
setzte man einen Vertikalstrich in die unmittelbare Nahe des 
variierten Textwortes, und zwar unterschiedslos bald vor, bald 
hinter dasselbe.”” Wenn aber hinzugefiigt wird, dass das “gleiche 
Verfahren” noch von den Massoreten bei der Setzung des Cir- 
cellus angewendet werde, so habe ich mich davon nicht tiber- 
zeugen kénnen. Z. B. im Codex Petropolitanus Prophetarum 
posteriorum steht der Circellus bei Jes. 16, 3 so nahe an dem zu 
andernden Konsonanten, wie es ur sein konnte. Sodann die 
zweite Regel, dass zwei aufeinanderfolgende Worter durch die 
Dazwischenstellung eines Striches als “‘variiert beziehungsweise 
auch als zu abrogieren” gekennzeichnet worden seien, ist schon 
im vorigen Absatze als unbegriindet und unnatirlich erwiesen 
worden. Die dritte Regel, dass als Anzeichen einer Satzvariante 
ein Strich gleich hinter dem ersten oder zweiten Worte des 
betreffenden grésseren Wortkomplexes gesetzt worden sei, ent- 
behrt der faktischen Analogien, und man setzt doch auch natir- 
licherweise ein Zeichen der Kritik dahin, wo man etwas geandert 


haben will. 
Sodann habe ich auch bei der Prifung der einzelnen Stellen, 
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in denen die Verteidiger des neuen Zeichens der jiidischen Kritik 
dieses finden wollen, manches Hindernis, ihnen beizustimmen, 
entdeckt. Die Stellen, an denen v. Ortenberg ein kritisches 
Pasek fand, sind in meiner friheren Abhandlung diskutiert 
worden. Jetzt will ich nur noch je eine Probe von den Stellen 
prifen, die von Kennedy und von Grimme als Fundorte des 
kritischen Pasek geltend gemacht worden sind. 

Kennedy (loc. cit., p. 90) meint, dass das Pasek, das zwischen 
"03 | 7" in Ex. 17, 15 gelesen wird, zeige “the line as prac- 
tically a point of interrogation.” Aber dieser Strich soll nur die 
zu rasche Verknipfung des Gottesnamens mit dem Pradikativum 
verhtiten. Ferner sagt er (p. 26), dass das Pasek von 522 
DAP Nx?) V"ANT (Ps. 19, 5) “is really designed to call attention 
to the last of these words, before which it would have been more 
conveniently placed, and instead of which we should read (as 
shown by the Septuagint rendering, 6 PO0yyos avTav) D>"p ‘their 
voice.’”’ Aber das Pasek will vielmehr die Wirkung des Kon- 
junctivs Mahpakh abschwachen, weil der parallele Satzteil im 
nachsten Stichos den Disjunctiv Tiphcha initiale (oder Dechi) 
besitzt. Dieses Pasek kénnte mit den senkrechten Strichen ver- 
glichen werden, die, wie oben p. 6 bemerkt wurde, in babylonisch- 
assyrischen Gedichten die einzelnen Hebungen von einander 
trennen. Selbst wenn die Ubersetzung der Septuaginta sicher 
auf die Lesart pip hinwiese, wirde dies keinen andern Zweck 
jenes Striches erweisen. 

Ferner Grimme behandelt in Biblische Zeitschrift, 11 (1904), 
pp. 27 sqq., Stellen aus dem ersten Buche Samuelis und beginnt 
mit 1,3. Hier lesen wir 773%" | OSS in der Aussage, dass 
Elkana “von Jahr zu Jahr” nach Silo hinaufzog. Der Strich 
kann hier warnen sollen, die beiden gleichen Ausdriicke zusam- 
menfliessen zu lassen. Aber obgleich der Umstand “von Jahr 
zu Jahr” ganz natirlich ist, auch in den alten Versionen steht 
und mit den Aussagen von V. 7 und 21 zusammenstimmt, ist nach 
Grimme doch ‘zu vermuten, dass die Phrase 2%" 0% 
nachtraglich eingeschoben sei.” Weshalb? Weil ‘in dem 
unserer Stelle fast unmittelbar vorhergehenden Passus Ri. 21, 
19 der Einschub von “2° “‘3 noch erkennbar ist.” Aber trennt 
da wirklich der Ausdruck ‘3° “72 gegen alle Grammatik den 
Relativsatz von seinem Regens’’? Grimme hat nicht beachtet, 
dass, wie in andern Sprachen, auch im Hebraischen zwischen 
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Substantiv und Relativsatz nicht nur ein Adjektiv (Gen. 7, 19), 
sondern auch ein anderes Substantiv gefunden wird (Gen. 8, 6: 
“und er Offnete das Fenster der Arche, das er gemacht hatte,” 
und so auch in Richt. 21, 19, Hi. 1, 1 ete.). Aber gesetzt auch, 
der Ausdruck ‘‘von Jahr zu Jahr” ware in Richt. 21, 19 nicht 
urspringlich, wirde dadurch dasselbe Urteil fir 1. Sam. 1, 3 
begriindet? Natiirlich nicht. Indes ein ahnlicher Ausdruck 
steht ja nach Grimme auch in 2. Chron. 21, 19 “auf schwachen 
Fissen.”” Jedoch dort ist weniger der Anfang, als ein in der 
Mitte stehender Ausdruck sekundar, wie ich in meiner Syntax, 
§ 266b nachgewiesen habe, und was kénnte auch die Chronika- 
stelle wieder fir 1. Sam. 1, 3 beweisen? Aber der Ausdruck 
“2” ‘3 ist nach Grimme auch in Richt. 11, 40 ein “unechter 


= -= 
Textbestandteil.”” Warum? Er hat den senkrechten Strich 
zwischen seinen beiden Bestandteilen. Also was erst noch 


bewiesen werden soll, wird schon vorausgesetzt, und doch gehort 
der Ausdruck “von Jahr zu Jahr” ganz natirlicherweise zu dem 
Satze “alljéhrlich pflegten die Israelitinnen hinzugehen, um 
Jephta’s Tochter zu beklagen” (Richt. 11, 40). Der Satz hatte 
ohne jenen Umstand gar keinen Anfang. Endlich aber auch in 
1. Sam. 2, 19 ist **von Jahr zu Jahr” ein ganz natirlicher Aus- 
druck und deshalb auch von den drei neuesten Kommentatoren 
der Samuelisbiicher (H. P. Smith, Budde und Nowack) mit 
Recht nicht angezweifelt worden. 

Auch die Prifung solcher Stellen, in denen die kritische 
Funktion des Pasek neuerdings gefunden worden ist, fihrt also 
zu dem Urteil, dass diese kritische Bedeutung des Pasek mindes- 
tens tiber ihre Grenzen hinaus gesteigert worden ist. Jedenfalls 
ist auch noch dies zu erwahnen, dass eine solche Vertikallinie z. 
B. nicht hinter Gen. 2, 4a oder hinter 3, 24 oder vor und hinter 
5, 29 getroffen wird, obgleich sich dort nach der Erkenntnis 


unserer Zeit die Quellen des Pentateuch scheiden, und ich darf 
deshalb hoffen, dass die vorstehende Abhandlung ein nitzliches 
Supplement meines Biichlein Neneste Prinzipien der Kritik des 
A. T. (1902) enthalte. 











LEXICOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
By W. Muss-ArnNott. 


1, It is usually assumed that Séréti is the pl. of Séru, Hebr. 
“MZ, morning, comparing it, in form, with lilati, evening. That 
lilatu is a pl.,' is only a surmise based on its spelling li-la-a-ti, 
etc. In del. 83 (88) ina li-la-a-ti, on a certain evening, is 
manifestly considered asg. In V R. 28 e-f 25 (=II R. 25 a-b 
25) we find tam-ha-a-tu(m) =li-la-a-tum, while II R. 32 
a—b 19 has tam-hu-u =li-la-a-tum, which in |. 18 is also = 
sa-har f-me. Were the Babylonian scribes equally ignorant 
of the sg. of lilatum, if indeed it was really considered by them 
asa pl.? Is it not remarkable that in such phrases as “morning 
and evening” we find Séru, not Séréti, as far as our records 
show? Thus, IV’ R. 54 b 32 and 50 Se-lal-ti &-me Se-rim 
u li-la(l)-a-ti, three days, in the morning and in the evening; 
41. L.*, col. iii, 9 mimma Sum-Su nap-tan Se-e-ri li-la-a-ti 
(Lehmann, Samassumukin, Zweiter Theil, pp. 26, 27).° Séréti 
Sértu was not 


has been explained as pl. of Séru, because a sg. 
known. It occurs, however, not infrequently. Thus Zimmern, 


Ritualtafeln, No. 56, 4 [ina] Ser-ti e-ma “)Samas ittapha 
(-ha), in the morning, at sunrise” SO-7-19, 65, 7 Se-ir-ti; K. 

1 Delitzsch, Grammatik,§ 70a. It is stated there that mu-Sa-a-ti, nights, could be 
the pl. either of m&Su or maSitu; but, inasmuch as maSitu occurs quite often, it is 
most likely that maS&ti is the pl. of this latter, rather than of masSu (DAL., pp. 598, 599). 
Zimmern, KAT.3, p. 592, has bamatu, pl. bamati, agreeing with DAL., p. 172, col. ii, 
against Delitzsch: “der sg. von ba-ma-a-ti ist mir nicht bekannt [but see his ‘“ Nach- 
It may be of interest to note here that in addition to naru, canal, pl. narati, 


trage’’].” 
Scheil, “‘Notes d’épigraphie et d'‘archéologie 


the regular feminine na-ar-tu is found, 
assyriennes,”’ No. lxvii, has a short inscription, of which ll. 3-5 read: Sakin ki-si-ir-ti Sa 
SAG-i na-ar-ti Sa 6-kal-la-ti (Rec. de Travaux, Vol. XXVI). The interesting word 
kisirtu, sluice, is mentioned also in another brief text of Adad-Nirari I. quoted by Scheil 
where it is said of the king Sakin ki-si-ir-ti Sa pan nari, which explains the difficult 
passage IR. 28 6 24-28, (m4t) Na-ar-ti is mentioned in Knudtzon, Gebete, No. 85 obv. 2. 

2Zimmern, Ritualtafeln, Nos. 75-78, 65 nap-tan Se-rim, Morgenmahizeit; 89-90, 17. 

3Compare with this DT. 57, rev. 1, 2 ina Se-rim la-am ig-gu-ri ga-ba-ri (Br. 
2787, 14373); Zimmern, loc. cit., (c) No. 11, rev., ete., 3 ina Se-rim la-am G1) Samas 
na-pa-hi; 75-78, 14; 45, iii, 8 ina Se-rim kima (il) [SamaS agé]; 49,4; 52,3 ina Se- 
e-ri. IV2R.3a38,39 ina Se-e-ri (=I1D-TIK-ZI-GA-TA) la-am (i!) Samaé a-g¢i-e. 
The same ideogram is equivalent to Se-e-ru in II R. 27 e-f 12, i. e., K. 2008, col. iv, 31, AV. 
8311, Br. 6576; and also in K. 56, col. i, 15 = Haupt, ASKT., p. 71, = i-Se-e-ir, whence Bertin, 
Records of the Past, Second Series, Vol. III, pp. 94sqq., translated he (works) in the morning. 
Assuming that $@ru may occur as a verb, we would also find it in the proper name (4) []- 
The name would be formed like Il-tam-meS-nari, 82-3-23, 271, 1; 
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te-ri, Cyrus 177, 3. 
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871 obv. 1 when Jupiter stands fast ina Se-ir-ti; 82-5-22, 57, 
1; K. 742, 11; K. 750, edge, 1;* K. 761 rev. 3 ni-qu-u ina 
Si-ri-e-ti im-ba-ru li....,’ a pl. occurring also in Sm. 954 
obv. 40 “!4) Tstar i-lat S8e-ri-e-ti (= UD-ZAL-LA, EME- 
SAL) ana-ku, KAT’, p. 424; Br. 7907. III R. 52 a 50; 57 
b 61 (No. 7, 15) ina Se-ri-e-ti.—III R. 67 c-d 57, 59, 60 
Papsuk(k)al’ is called AN-PAP-GAL, AN-GA-AN-DU, 
AN-GA-AN-GU as the god 8a Se-ir-ti, AV. 6953. 
nected with Séru, morning is probably ‘¢">#® Se-ri-’-tu, men- 
tioned V R. 61, cols. v, 44, 52, 54; vi, 3 in a list of festival 
robes furnished for Sama3, A-a (Aia, Malkatu), and Bunéné. 

2. The best known Sértu is the noun discussed by Delitzsch, 
Hwb., p. 636, col. i, = TINT ( ?). According to Jensen, KB., 





Jon- 





Vol. VI (1), pp. 340, 341 it means a) anger, wrath; then also 
anger in action, punishment. Thus, in addition to the instances 
cited by Delitzsch, we have KB., Vol. VI (1), pp. 108, 109, Il. 
54, 55 (Etana-legend) Se-rit-ka i-si(a)h-hbu-ra a-na mub- 
hi-ia Sa a-Sak-ka-nu-ka a-na-ku Se-er-ta. Creation 
account, IV, 114 Se-rit-su na-Su-u (3. pl.). NE, I, col. v, 20 
Gi) Ba-bani nu-uk-ki-ra Se-rit-ka (var. -su). KB., Vol. 
II, pp. 246, 247, 63 e-me-is-su “!) Marduk Sar ilani Se- 
ir-ta-Su rabi-tu (= punishment). Perhaps also King, Magic, 
No. 11, 19 (end) Ser-ti pu-Sur.—b) sin, misdeed, iniquity; 
i. e., the cause of anger and its subsequent punishment. V R. 
51, col. iii, 10; Hammurabi-Code, xliii, 48 Se-ri-zu. Here, 
also, T. A. (London) 61, 14 qa-ar-zi-ia: S8i-ir-ti, slanders; 
and, perhaps, III R. 66 obv. 10 d ina f-me $e-ir-ti nu- 
bat(?)-te; or this last, after all, to Sértu, morning(?). 

3. Athird noun Sértu oceursin IV’ R. 25 } 50, 51 Ser(?Sar? 
Sir?)-tu ittananbit az(s)-k(q)a-ru el-li8 Su-pu. The ideo- 
gram GIR-GAL (Br. 319) also stands for namgaru, sword, 
scimetar, Sértu may mean, here, the beam(s) or ray(s) of the 
early morning sun, shooting out pointed like a sword; or, does 
it refer to the sharp horns of the azkaru? Of great help toward 
the understanding of this passage is Hammurabi-Code, xliii, 43, 


Rec. de Travaux, Vol. XIX, pp. 104,105. Nabonidus 497, 4 I[l-tam-meS-na-ta-nu; 554, 4 
Il (written AN)-tam-me8(?)-i-la-a-a; shortened, perhaps, to Tam-meS-na-ta-nu, 
K. 961,15 (H. 454). See Jour. Trans. Vict. Institute, Vol. XXVII, pp. 19, 20; 36. The verb 
Samasu occurs in III R. 52 a 40 (i8-mu-Su); and the Piel is suggested by Bertin in K. 56, 
col. i, 16 u-Sa-am [-ma8&?]; but see Br. 6614. Both verbs would be denominatives. 


4Thompson, Reports, Nos. 23, 185, 186, 196, 271. 5 Ibid., No, 243, 


6See DAL., p. 757; KAT.3, p. 454. 
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where it is said: May Sin, the Lord of Heaven, my divine creator, 
whose scimetar (Sa Se-ri-zu) shines (Su-pa-a-at) among the 
gods, ete. See Harper’s The Code of Hammurabi, pp. 104, 105. 

4, Still another noun Sértu is found in II R. 16 f-g 30-32 
hab-bur-ru la i-Sa-ru, Se-ir-tum a-a u-[Sar-ri], BAS, 
Vol. I, p. 460 rem. 2; II, pp. 3038, 304; Jensen, ZA., Vol. I, pp. 
409 sqq. It appears to mean germ or growth. It is derived 
from Sera, germinate, grow, thrive = N75. The present is 
found in K. 720, 5 rag-gu ihaliq ket-tu ibassi dan-nu 
i-Sa(e)r-ri mesSra; and the perm. in Tallqvist, Waqla, I, 21 
G@)binu....8a kim-ma-tu Sa-ru-u. The Piel we find 
K. 712 rev. 7 and K. 955,16 la 8ur]-ri-e bu-bul-ti, Thomp- 
son, Reports, Nos. 88, 270. Perhaps also K. 4995 oby. 17 8ur- 
ru-u: ina §ur-ri-i hab-bu-ur-su. Derivatives of Serfi, in 
addition to Sértu, are masra, meSra (DAL., pp. 610, 611), 
Se(i)r’a, and Sir’atu.—For Ser’f see Lyon, Sargon, p. 66. 
82-8-16, 1, col. iv, 9 ab-si-in | KI-AS (= DIL)-AS | Se-ir- 
‘u-u, Br. 9641, 9642. S1-2-4, 206 rev. 5 Si-ir-’a-Sa ibassi; 
ideogram I-KU + Br. 51. TID R. 53 a2 (kakkab) APIN ana 
ABSIN (=Ser’i) Sur-ri-i, KAT’, p. 428 Ahre: Name des 
Sternbildes der Jungfrau in Arsacideninschriften.—Ssir’fitu. 
KEsarh. Negoub, 13 Si-ir-’(u)-u-sa, BAS., Vol. III, p. 207 
sein Halm. 

5. Sargon, Khorsabad 176,177 read ilani u i8tarati a-sib- 
bu-ti (™*) ASSur i-na tam-gi-ti’ u mar tak-ni-e i-tu-ru 
mahazu-us-Su-un. KB., Vol. Il, p. 79, translates mit Fest 
und Feier; Delitzsch, Hwb.. p- 338, col. i, suggests i-na tam- 
gi-ti |u| MAR (/.e., narkabti?) tak-ni-e. tamgitu may 
be from ; niga, and = nu-ug libbi, Khors., 194, etc.; or 
belong to nagt, shout, make noise, make music, = nigttu 
(DAL., pp. 642, col. i; 645, col. ii). The difficult word in the 
sentence is mar; and I would suggest to consider it an aobre- 
viation for ammar, translating: accompanied with the shouting 
(of the people) and after most careful preparation (of their 
habitation by king and priests)... The abbreviated mar (= 

7 Khors. 173 Sargon offers (ma-har-Su-un aq-qi) to the gods tam-qe-ti la nar- 
ba-a-ti; Ann. 434. tamqéti appears preferable to pirqgéti. As tamgitu from nigf, 
so tamqitu from ni(a)qft, offer, sacrifice. The same word is found also in 1V2 R. 60 * B, 
oby. 12 ki-i Sa tam-ki-tum a-na ili la uk-tin-nu, because they do not bring sacrifice 
unto God, 


‘The suggestion offered seems to me the most plausible. There could be mentioned 
several others; viz., explaining mar as ec. st. of ma-ru which in V R. 21 g-h 39 is the 
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ammar) is found, also, in K. 903 oby. 3, 4 (H. 124) apparate 
mar i-ba-Su-ni. Likewise we find nak for annaka, 81—7-27, 
39 obv. 5, 6 (H. 802) Se ki-su-tu iStu na-ak a-na (m4t)4, 
ni-za-bi-lu-ni. 

6. Sargon Cylinder 39: Sargon who ma-at ASSur ra-pa- 
aS-tum ti-’-u-tu’ niS-bi-e u bu-lut lib-bi ti-il-li-nu-u 
si-mat Sarru-ti zu-un-nu-nu, supplied the wide country of 
Assur with provisions in plenty and the choicest for the heart's 
content, appropriate to (the splendor of his) royalty. tilling, 
or telléna, I derive from dc (DAL, p. 42, col. 1) in the 
meaning of highest, best, choicest, a form like terdé(n)nu from 
rida; d(t)iqménu from qamt (DAL., 247, col. 1; ZA., Vol. 
XVI, p. 195, Fe uerbecken);—d or ¢ instead of ¢ on account of 
the following guttural.” Compare also ta(u)rgumanu from 
ragamu and ta(u)rtanu, probably from retai. Does here 
belong also T. A. (Berlin) 26, col. iv, Tone SU te-la-a-an-nu 
Sa (aban) of§-Sir-gal? 

7. Another derivative of As is téla, f. télitu, lofty, sub- 
lime. K. 2001, 4 te-li-tu “'@9TStar (Sa tu-qu-un-ti hal- 
pat), BAS., Vol. III, pp. 274, 275 die mdehtige Istar, evidently 
deriving it from le’u, le’a, be strong (DAL., pp. 463, 464). 
K. 3464 oby. 26 te-li-ti “'@0 [star, Craig, Relig. Texts, pl. 66; 
Martin, Tertes réligieuses ('03), sublime, auguste; so also 
PSBA,. Vol. SAMI, pp. 115 sqq. IT R. 59 ef 16 AN-NIN- 
BAR is explained te-li-tum; AV. 8896, Br. 7357, 11055. 


Assyrian for GIS. But it is doubtful whether the line is correct, inasmuch as 1]. 27 to end 





of the column appear to be a kind of preparatory exercise of a pupil based on K. 8522 rev. (see 
also KB., Vol. VI (1), pp. 34sqq.). Or, instead of the present reading, the original might 
have read i-na tam-gi-ti [u ina] mar [-tak] tak-ni-e, the former tak (= Sum) 


being omitted by either the original writer or an early copyist. ina mar-tak (tak-ni-e 
for ma&stak c.st.of maStaku, just as we have mastakal and martakal (DAL., 
6l4col.2). ina martak taknie would correspond to ina 6-kur bit tak-na-a-ti of 
K. 3351, 13. Tak, of course, could also be read Sum and we would then have ina mar- 
Sum tak-ni-e, an exact equivalent to ina ma-a-a-al tak-ni-i. ma-a-a-lu (and 
-al-tum) =ir-Su, II R. c-d 55,56; ma’altum=mar-sum, II R. 23¢ 6. 


9T do not believe it necessary to assume a different word ti’aitu for III R. 41.a@15: one 
narkabtu a-di ti-’u-u-ti-Sa, valued together at 100 pieces of silver. te’aitu, like 
hisSi(a)xtu, literally: what is needed, Bedarf, may have the meaning of equipment, outyit 
(literally: its provisions). See also PSBA., Vol. XXI, pp. 40 sqq. on K. 3456 rev. 10. 


WOn the other hand, we often find (usually initial) instead of % (t), especially when 
followed by a labial; thus, we have tu-ub, tu-ub-bu, ta-a-bu, ete., instead of tab, 
tubbu, tabu. In view of this fact I would scarcely assume a stem NOP sink, run 
aground, as Harper does in his edition of The Code of Hammurabi. That Jensen, Z4A., Vol. 
IV, pp. 2sqg. compares ina e-lip-pi te-bi-tim, IV? 30, No.2 611 with JQP rather than 
3930. does not prove that there was in Assyrian a stem ®3P, alongside of 33%), with the 
same meaning. See also KAT.', pp. 398, rem. 1; 546, rem. 7; 650. Ungnad, ZA., Vol, XVIII, 
p. 61, reads Hammurabi-Code xxxvi, 82, te (%)-bi-a-at. 
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Hammurabi-Code, ii, 48, 49 the king calls himself mi-gi-ir 
te-li-tim of IStar. K. 7673, 14... . u-mu tu-gi-a (when 
thou didst go) te-li-tum-ma ere Saq|-qu-tu]. 

8 Ti R. 35 a-b 31 U = te-el-tum (Br. 5785), followed 
by ta-na-at-tum, 32 (Br. 5784), nu-’-u-du, 33, 34; and ta- 
ni-it-tum, 36; AV. 8917. Rm 2,II, obv. 1-4 UB-AG-A = 
te-e-lum (V R. 39 e 53, AV. 8907, Br. 5795; 83, 1-18, 1330, 
col. iv, 5; Jensen, Kosmologie, 165, rem. 2); U B-DUG-GA = 
télu ha-an-tu; UB-AD-AG-A=télu ma-ru-u; UB-DI- 
DI=??; 5 UB=te-el-tum (also 6-8). Also ZA., Vol. X, 
p. 211,12 te-il-tum Sa(-)ta(-)te-e-lu: te-lit um-mi-iaa.... 
The ideogram points toa 1/ dc. 

9, Quite a different word appears to be tél(i)tu, ¢. st. télit, 
558, Jensen, ZA., Vol. V, pp. 292 sqq.; VI, pp. 153, 154; 348. 
From the same verb we have u’iltum, formerly read u-an- 
tu(i)m." Télitu-means tar, obligation, tribute (to a temple, 
etc.). Here belongs V R. 61, col. v, 49, 50 ‘¢">*! qar-bit 
rabitu u te-lit ka-ri-bi. Cyrus 94,1 suluppu te-lit Sa 
Satti; 333, 1; Nabonidus 1058, 8 te-lit-tum a-na, ete.; 815, 
3 and 11; VATh. 208, 4 ur-bu u te-li-tu, AB., Vol. IV, p. 
95, Hingangsabgabe und Auflage; Peiser, Keilinsch. Aktenstiicke, 
p- 2, 4; Babyl. Vertrdge, No. cliv, 7. Here, perhaps, also K. 
3609, 4 (end) te-li-tu ina eqli ibassi (Z4., Vol. XVI, p. 
204, 1 Ac = ce qui s’éléve; grows; or | Onn ?). 

10. The f. of Sant, second, is not always Sanfitu.” NE, I, 





col. v, 25 GilgameS mentions a dream-vision, which he has seen 
and which he desired his mother to interpret for him; col. vi, 21 
a-mar Sa-ni-ta Su-na-ta;” V, col. ii 





he says um-mi a-t 


11 The reading u-il-tu(i)m as against u-an-tim is proved especially by its occur- 
rence in the Hammurabi-Code, xix, 55, e-hi-il-tum (+75); xii, 837 e-hi-il-ti-Su; xii, 29 
i-il-ti-Su; the character il is that of Delitzsch, Lesest.3, p. 16, No. 130, not the character 
AN (=ilu, god). 


13 Perhaps a mistake for Su-ut-ta, oes by 1. 19(2).—On Suttu, dream-vision, 
and Sittu, sleep, see Haupt, Jour. Bibl. Lit., Vol. XIX, p. 69, rem. 42; also Kamphausen, 
Daniel (SBOT.)}, pp. 15, 16.—Another Suttu 1 PAW occurs as a synonym of hastu, V R. 
47 a 29, 30 and V R. 28 a-b 32, 33 (DAL., p. 346, col. ii). Rm 2, ii, 399 (= Haupt, NE., p. 77) 15 
Su-ut-tu, preceded by pi-rit-tum (13) and followed by nissatu (17). Here belongs 
also V R. 21 c-d 31 AN-TAG(?)-GAR-RA=ilu Sa Su-ut-ti., Br. 3810, AV. 896, 8676; pre- 
ceded by ilu lim-nu. This Suttu, oppression, distress, misery; and sin [see Sértu for 
an analogous development of meanings] is a synonym of Sittu occurring in K. 3182, col. ii, 

Tallqvist, Maqg/a, III, 184, 185, 187, 191, as supplemented in BAS., Vol. IV, p. 160; also see 
Magla, III, 158 sq., 165, 168, 191. King, Magic, Nos. 6, 8 (Se-it-tu); 12, 78 (itti) Sit-tu 
(var. -ta); ete. Meissner, Supplement, p. 99, col. ii, for the additional passages. Perhaps 
also V R. 16 g-h 24 AL-LUB=Si-it-tum, Br. 5765, a synonym of kiru (DAL., pp. 431, 
432). The abstract noun Sittaitu we find in King, Magic, No. 11,16.—A third Suttu as 
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(iii) 31; iii (iv) 13-14 [ib-ri| 


a-ta-mar Salul-ta Su-ut-ta 
[u] Su-ut-ta Sa a-mu-ru ka-liS 5a-Sa-at; here Sanitum 
can hardly mean another. KB., Vol. IV, p. 54, No. vii, 12-14, 
it is said: he shall pay ten minas a-na ha-ar-bi-im; and ten 
other minas a-na Sa-ni-u-tim (=Sanitim) xa-ar-bi. Na- 
vonidus 203, 10 speaks of i8teni-it mi-Si-ib-tum; and 18 
Sa-ni-tim mi-Si-ib-tim; 178, 18. Nebukadnezar 101, 10 
alti (aSSati) Sa-ni-tu, @ second (another?) wife; 164, 20. 
T. A. (Berlin) 7 rev. 20 [i8]-te-it = the first time; followed by 


u} Sa-ni-ta, the second time. 

11. Of some importance appears to have been the (amél) Sant, 
the second (in command, in the country, etc.), AV. 7978. He is 
mentioned quite often in the Letters, edited by R. F. Harper: 
81-77-27, 199 obv. 1 a-na @™4*)TT-e (7. ¢., Sani-e) béliia (see 
this JourNnAL, Vol. XIV, pp. 6, 7); 81—7-27, 199, A, obv. 1; K. 
514,12 u Sa-nu-u 5a @) Pu-qu-du; K. 525,12 @mé) TT- 
i-8u (BAS., Vol. II, p. 60); K. 14 rev. 12 @™¢) Sanu-u-3u; 
825-22. 99 obv. 14." Neb. 109,18 @™¢DIT-u 5a mat tam- 
tim, preceded by “™*) ki-i-pi 5a mat tam-tim; 166, 14. 
KB., Vol. IV, pp. 128, No. vii, 1; 140, No. viii, 1. Perhaps 
also V R. 55, 34 the brave charioteer did not see Sa-na-a Sa 
it-ti-Su. As a proper name we find it in Nabonidus 158, 10 
{amél) Sa_ni-e-Su: K. 317, 38 “@™*)TI-u 8a @™*)D rab u-rat. 
pl. Rm 2, 3 oby. 5 “@™@) 8a-nu-te (H. 380). 

12. The denominative of Sina, firo, or Santi, second, is Sant 
(S=.,). In addition to the forms mentioned by Delitzsch and 
Meissner, we have the Ifteal quite frequently. Thus SP 158+ 
SP II 962 rev. 10 i-nu-um Sa-bu-ru-u (=Sabra, seer) is- 
ta-nu lim-nam-Su-un, ¢f the magicians repeat their evil; and 
especially in T. A. letters aq-bi a8-ta-ni, (Berlin) 97, 10, 
have said repeatedly; Rost. 3, 14 ta-as-ta-na (-ni, 27 = 2sg.) 
a-ua-tu a-na ia-8i.—The IStafal occurs in Hammurabi- 
Code, xxvi. 5S uS-ta-Sa-an-na-ma, he shall double; xvii, 12 
uS-ia-Sa-na (Harper, HC., p. 187). A derivative of Sant, 
double, repeat, is Sanitu, repetition, time, mostly written SU. 


wellasathird Sittu are mentioned in a list of garments, V R.14e-f 14,15 KU-SU-KUD 
(=TAR)-DA and KU-KUD-KUD-DA = 8&it-tum, Br. 397, 7082; perhaps synonym of 
gal-bu, DAL., p. 218, col. i. ZA., Vol. II, p. 331, No. 14, compared JBYZ; but see Zimmern, 
Busspsalmen, p. 55, rem. 1.—V R. 16 e-f 24 KU-TI-DAX-DAX=Su-ut-tu.—A fourth 


Sittu is met in V R. 19 c-d 30; cf. 16 g-h 38; II R. 27 g-h 38. Its meaning is very doubtful. 


14H, 382, 268, 252. 42, 373. 
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13, Sinitum, VR. 15e-/ 14, is, no doubt, derived from Sana, 
V R. 11 d-f 23 A]|-GE-A = A-GAR-RA = 8a-nu-u, Br. 
11545, 11706, followed by mé raxagu. Originally identical 
with Sana, change, alter, it probably had the specific meaning 
dip, dye. KAT.*, p. 650, compares "3U. Here I would add 
Sa-na-a-tum mentioned in V R. 14 b 24. Identical, also, 
originally with Sana, change, isthe Sana which has the specific 
meaning to repair. KB., Vol. IV, p. 202, 9 u-ri i-Sa-an-na; 
Cyrus 177,16 i-3a-ni, etc. See gabatu (DAL., pp. 861, $62).. 
Camb. 306 rev. 2 u-ri te-Sa-an-ni. The Ifteal we have in 
Camb. 182, 5 i-sa-an-nu; and the Piel in Nabonidus 1030; 11 
firu u-Sa-an-nu (3 pl. ). Here perhaps also the muSannitum 
(DAL.. p. 608, col. i).” 

14, Sant, foal, the young of an ass, is mentioned in IT R. 27 
c-d 17 8a-nu-u; K. 4204 (II, 24, No. 1, additions), 28 IMER- 
TU-DU =S8a-nu-u together with i-bi-lu, Br. 4987; AV. 7978; 
ZA., Vol. III, p. 207, No. 11; Vol. V, p. 387. Rm 2, 588 obv. 
30, 31 Sa-nu-u, followed by is(¢)-pu Sa 

15. Meissner, Supplement, p. 97, col. i, mentions Nerigl. 28, 9 
fwo 3i-pi Sa titi, ein Hausgerat, without specifying. I believe 
Si-pi is the same as the “* Supal Sépi, footstool, mentioned 
quite often; Nabonidus 990, 11; 761, 2; 258,14. Also supal 
alone is found without the Sépi added. 

16. In view of the fact that “!*9 EresS-ki-gal is called the 
Sar-rat erci-tum, NE. (Haupt) 19, 46 (KAT, pp. 583 sq.) 
we may safely conclude that e-re-Su V R. 28 a—b 31 is a syno- 
nym of S8ar-ra-tum, queen. KB., Vol. VI (i), p. 82, rem. 1; 
388 = Allatu. 

17, IV’ R. 58) 48 read with 7A., Vol. XVI, pp. 176, 177 
Ser-ru Sa ana ha-bu-ni-ia a-na-aS-Su-u ana ha-bu-ni-ki 
ta-na-a8-8i, the child which I carry on my bosom thou wilt 
carry on thine; 58 ¢ 84 i-Sal-lup Ser-ru Sa ta-ra-a 
|-ti]. On habfanu see also Daiches, ZA., Vol. XVI, p. 405. 
IV’ R. 61 a 45, 46 ha-bu-un-Su tu-mal-lu-u-ni. A f. of 
Serru perhaps in IV’ R. 51439 a-na Ser-ti it-ta-din ina 
rabi-ti im[....]. Serru isa derivative of Sararu, decrease, 
become, or be small. From the same verb perhaps also : 

18, Sarfru a synonym of gi88a, some kind or species of 
cucumber, K. 267, col. iv, 7,8. Another synonym is u-ba-nu. 

1 Feuchtwang, ZA., Vol. VI, p. 442, compares rp * = make smooth, polish; but see 
Meissner and Rost, Die Bauinschriften Sanheribs, p. 107, No. 23. 
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19, S> 355 Sa-ra | BAR | 8a-a-ru, Br. 6879. The same 
ideogram in S° 354=pa-rak-ku. V R. 41 a-b 4 Sar-ru a 
synonym of pa-rak-ku; thus perhaps 8aru = Sarru, hing. 

20. saru, in the specific meaning of breath (of life) and favor 
is found especially in the T. A. Letters: (London) 28, 23 e-nu- 
ma la-a it-ta-zi Sa-a-ru iStu (Sir) bi Sarri_ bélisu, 
unless the breath goes forth from the mouth of the king, his lord; 
42,36 Sa-ri Sar-ri u-ul ti-na-mu-uS i8-tu mu-xi-nu, let the 
breath (= favor ) of the king not depart from us (+40+41) ; 26,7 
Sa-ri balatiia, my life’s breath (thus the writer calls the king ) 
+ 15-17. (Berlin) 45,55 tu-ga-na (} acai) Sa-ri a-na ia-Si. 
Creation account, K. 8522 obv. 6, Marduk is called il Sa-a-ri 
t g 
a-bu, KB., Vol. VI (1), pp. 34, 35; 341; KAT.*, p. 526, SP II 
265 a No. xx, 10 Sa-a-ra ta-a-ba Sa ilani Si-te-’-e-ma. 
K. 8204, cols. iii-iv 8 Sa-ar-ka taba li-zi-qam-ma, PSBA., 
Vol. XVII, pp. 138, 139. 

91. Sa-ris in “@™*) rab Sa-ris, Jensen, ZA., Vol. VII. p. 
174 = he who is the head, the chief, whence T0739; Zimmern, 
ZDMG., Vol. LILI, p. 116, rem. 2; KAT.’, p. 649. Zimmern, 
Ritualtafeln, No. 57,10 @™*)8a-ri8 Sarri, the eunuch (?) of 
the king. Anp., col. i, 92 8a @™¢0 8a (written NIN)-ris P! Sa 
(amé) Sa-ri§ Sarra-ni bél bhi-i-ti Séré-3su-nu_ u-bat-tiq. 
See also Pinches, London Academy, 1892, June 25, p. 615, 


ta-a-bi be-el taS-me-e u ma-ga-ri ni-gi-nu Sfri-su ta- 


quoting rubda-Sa-ri-e-5u. 

22. Tébiltu,” from the same root as abliaitu, fulness, 
multitude, occurs in the name of the canal, Senn. Rass 73 nar 
te-bil-ti a-gu-u Sit-mu-ru; Esarh. Negoub 6 nar te-bil- 
ti max-ri-tu of ASurnagirpal. It is usually read Te-ne-ti. 
AV. 8845; Delitzsch, Prolegomena, p. 124; BAS., Vol. III, pp. 
206, 207. A synonym is contained, perhaps, in IIT R. 4, No. 7, 
; 23 te-be-li sadé 





15 ..... te|-e-be-li S8a-di-i e-1i[-u-ti 
élati as compared with 17 and 24 hi-gib|-ti ti-amat. Line 
16 read perhaps at-ta tap-lak-ka-ta (,/palaku) 8a-di-i 
Sap-lu-ti. taplakkata (perm.) would be a formation like 
ta-Sap-par-ta and ti-hi-ta-ti, T. A. (London) 23, 10 
and 13. 


16 A t-formation like tébibtu, brightness, light, splendor, II R. 54 6 30; K. 56, col. iii, 
14; KB., Vol. III (2), 108, 31-82.—tégirtu=egirtu, ZA., Vol. VII, p. 215; K. 525, 15+23; rev. 
8+11 (H. 252); K. 5464, rev. 1—tédiqu, garment, dress, robe.—tédistu, restoration, 
renewal.—tékitu, weakness, want.—téliltu, splendor, purification, etc. 
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23. In addition to the form ti-3it,” f. of DWM, nine, the 
spelling tiltu(i) occurs several times. Hilprecht, Assyriaca, 
69, and Scheil, “Notes d’épigraphie et d’archéologie assyri- 
ennes,”” No. xxviii, 3," 1.9 tijl-ti fmu, preceded by sa-man- 
ti imu. Here belongs also Tallqvist, Magli, V, 83 ti-il-ti 
fi-me im-ba-ru 8a na-ad-na Sit |-tum?], on the ninth day 
(literally: nine days) a storm which will create destruction(?). 
Weissbach’s question, BAS., Vol. IV, p. 158, is thus disposed of. 
K. 6012 + K. 10684, 11 UD IX=til-ti fmu.” 

24, Ten years ago I suggested (DAL., p. 65, col. i) that ta- 
a-an, either following or preceding terms of measurement, 
capacity, or cardinal numerals, was a compound of ta, ¢. e., TA 
and a-an, c. st. of Anu,” and was best translated by: amounting 
to, or the like. I am more than ever convinced of the correctness 
of this interpretation. If the word were an ideogram, as is 
usually assumed, we would expect to find it spelled alike in all— 
or almost all—cases. As a matter of fact it is written ta-a-an 
(AV. 8757; Tallqvist, Die Sprache der Contracte Nabii-nd@ ids, 
p. 141); ta-an; a-an (AV. 25; Tallqvist, p. 45); ’a (Z4A., Vol. 
VII, pp. 177 sq.; AV. 2135); ’a-a; and perhaps even ta 
(Tallqvist, p. 141; BAS., Vol. I, p. 517).—Creation-account, 
V,4: XII arxé kakkabé III ta [-a]-an u8-zi-iz, (for) 
the twelve months he sat up stars, three in number.” NE., VI, 


17 Sm. 669; Delitzsch, Assyrische Grammatik, § 75; Haupt, ‘*‘ Beitrage zur Assyrischen 
Lautlehre,” Nachrichten v. d. Kgl. Ges. d. Wiss. zu Gottingen, 1883, p. 103, rem. 3. 


18 Recueil de Travaux, Vol. XIX, pp. 61, 62. 


19 The text referred to is published by Pinches in PSBA., Vol. XXVI (1904), opposite p.56, 
preceded, on pp. 51-56, by anarticleon Sapattu. Additional remarks on this text and Pinches’ 
interpretation, of the greatest importance, have just been published by Zimmern in ZDMG., 
Vol. LVIII, pp. 199-202. The text is a Babylonian monthly calendar. In 1. 13 is mentioned 
as fifteenth day §a-pat-tu. It is the only day in this text thus designated. Pinches’ read- 
ing bat-ti, l. 1i, instead of til-ti, and his combination of it with nu-bat-tu and Sa- 
p(b)at-tu—all three declared to be of non-Semitic origin going back to remote antiquity — 
is rejected by Zimmern. Whether Sabattu or Sapattu is the original reading—both 
occurring several times—cannot now be determined on the basis of our present scanty 
information. Zimmern suggests that the Sa p(b)attu—- fifteenth day—may have been the 
full-moon day, as opposed to the first day of the month —the new-moon day; that Sapattu 
may have indicated the day on which the moon began to disconiinue, disappear. On 
Sapatu, cease, discontinue, decrease, and its connection with Sapattu, we are referred 
to Kichler, Beitrdge zur assyrisch-babylonischen Medizin, pp. 9 sqq. Sapattu, says 
Zimmern (loc. cit., p. 202, rem. 3) statt ‘* Ablassen, Aufhoren des géttlichen Zornes”’ (see II R. 
32 a-b 14; IV2 R. 32, col. ii, 39; K. 6010 + K. 10684, 14; Jensen, ZA., Vol. IV, p. 244; KB., Vol. 
VI (1), p.34, rem. 3; KAT.5, 593, rem. 4, etc.) konnte auch ** Abnehmen des Mondes’’ bedeuten. 

20 Cf. Delitzsch, Assyrische Grammatik, §9, Nos.1 and 95. TA=ana or ina; II R.9, 
15; 15, 46; V R. 21, 2; AV. 8646; IISR. 15, 41; V R. 21,47: Sb 101. K. 4603,6and7 TA=a-na; 
TA-A-AN=a-na a-an, AV. 8842, 

21 Jensen, KB., Vol. VI (1), 346, commenting on this passage, says: ‘‘ta-a-an mdglicher 
Weise mitzulesen und dies sogar recht wahrscheinlich, wie auch das damit wechselnde 
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189, 190 Sela84 mana ta (var. omits!) -a-an (4>@”) uq(k, g)ni 
$i-pi-ik-Si-na | Sun-nu-u ma-ni-e a-an (var. omits) ta- 
ax-ba-tt-Si-na (amounting to thirty minas). Del. 184 (140) 
a-na XII ta-a-an i-te-la-a na-gu-u, perhaps: a naga 
arose (out of the water) after twelve [kasbu”| in number; 


also del. 55, 56 (= 58, 59) Ten GAR ta-a-an, in the second 
instance the variant reading omits ta. Tallqvist, Maqla, VIII, 


87: Two GAR-XI-A i8ten ta-a-an calam, meals for each 
of the pictures (of the enchanter and enchantress). AV. 8851 
quotes: eli 3 S0Si ta-a-an ti-ib-ki.—Zimmern, Ritualtafeln, 
No. 1-20, 48 AS ta-a-an zér: one AS” of seed; also ll. 49, 
50; here no doubt also 61: three times twelve (simply III XIT) 
akal AS-A-AN taSakkan? 38 three times twelve a-an, ete.; 
No. 56, 12: II 1I-ta-a-an, which in other cases is expressed by 
IlI-su; 57,5 [11 ?-t ju-ta-a-an akal AS-A-AN. Itis used 
often in contracts. Cyrus 242, 9-10 iSte-en ta-a-an Sa-ta-ri 
il-te-qu-u; 338, 10-11; while 245, 9 iSte-en a-an il-qu-u; 
see also Camb. 279, 10; 388, 14; AV. 4735, and Tallqvist, p. 
141.—Creat.-account, VIT, rev. 20, 21 hansa(-a-an), fifty (in 
number). Sarg. Cylinder 35 (45) Sargon speaks of 350 a-an 
mal-ki la-bi-ru (-u)-te Sa el-la-mu-u-a be-lu-ut (™® 
Assur i-pu-Su-ma. Cambyses 334, 7-8 kaspa a-an 12 


ma-na Sim (™eltw N.) money to the amount of twelve minas, 


the prize for N. AV. 25 quotes kaspu a-an 11 ma-na 1S 
TU = amounting to eleven minas and eighteen shekels; suluppu 
a-an 5 GUR-MES: dates amounting to five bushels. Strass- 
maier, Liverpool 83, 9 kaspu a-an 3 ma-na, etc.; while 16, 
5 kaspu ’a 10 ma-na and often. See KB., Vol. IV, pp. 316, 


c 


318, ll. 7, 11.— Nabd, 243, 13 kaspu a’ 1 manda; 326,6; 655, 
5 kaspu a-an, etc.—It appears, then, that the original form 
was ina (or ana) an, written for brevity’s sake ta-a-an; that 
the c. st. a-an alone was used also; and that in later years arose 


the still shorter ’a or a’, resulting from a-an. 


a-an jedenfalls im spateren Babylonisch kein ungelesenes Ideogramm war, sondern mit- 
Das beweist das im Babylonischen damit wechselnde ’* (lies wohl a’), das 


gelesen ward. 
Siehe 


lautgesetzlich Alterem an entsprechen kann (see Jensen in ZA., Vol. VII, pp. 177 sq.). 
firs Assyrische z. B. Johns, Deeds, No. 436, rev. 9; No. 502, oby. 6, u. No. 612, rev.1. Ja, auch 
gerade fir X ta-a-an=je X erscheint eine Form ohne n. Ueber eine ev. Bedeutung je 
fir ta-a-an habe ich mir noch kein Urteil bilden konnen.” 

22See KB., Vol. VI (1), pp. 499, 500; on kasbu, or KAS-BU, see DAL., 414, and add: 
Kugler, ZA., Vol. XV, pp. 383 sqq.; also ZA., Vol. XVIII, p. 82. 


23 Some kind of measure (of capacity), etc. 
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These notes are based on material shortly to be published as 
Part 18 of the Concise Dictionary of the Assyrian Language. 
This part, it is hoped, will complete a work which was begun 
more than eighteen years ago. The first materials were gathered 
in 1885 by the author, then the principal, and shortly afterward, 
the only contributor to the proposed Johns Hopkins Assyrian 
Glossary, announced in 1886 by Professor Haupt, the Director 
of the Semitic Seminar of the Johns Hopkins University. The 
plan of such a dictionary, compiled and edited by students of 
Assyriology in America, as well as the original plan of the 
Glossary, was formulated by that brilliant scholar, whom other 
duties, unfortunately, prevented from bringing out the work him- 
self. After devoting upwards of seven years to the collection 
and classification of materials, including not only the texts them- 
selves but also the commentaries and other, philological work, 
elucidating and explaining obscure and difficult passages of these 
texts, the author began publication in 1893, some four years 
after the Johns Hopkins Assyrian Glossary had been officially 
and definitely abandoned. To the publication of this lexicon the 
author has given, during the years 1893 to 1903, all the time 
that editorial work on official publications and other duties at 
the University of Chicago permitted him to devote. This fact 
will account for the seemingly slow progress in bringing out the 
successive parts of the dictionary, which now will be speedily 
completed, the author having given all his time to this work 
during the last twelve months. , 

The dictionary, originally announced to comprise eight parts, 
has grown, since its initial number, to more than twice this size, 
owing to the fact that new material was constantly added to the 
collection at the author’s disposal when Part 1 was published in 
L894. 

Of the deficiencies and shortcomings, of the errors and mis- 
takes—-both printer’s and author’s—no one is more painfully 
cognizant than the author. Just and unbiased criticism, how- 
ever severe, has always been welcome; for therefrom an author 
will benefit more freely and learn more readily, than from ful- 
some, unscholarly praise and too ready assent. 

As soon as Part 18 is published, the author will publish the 
large amount of new material which, collected during the course 
of publication, could not be incorporated in the earlier parts and, 
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to some extent—in the case of very recent material, such as that 
published in the excellent edition of The Code of Hammurabi by 
Professor Robert Francis Harper—not even in the later parts. 
This supplement-volume will contain also the list of corrections 
to Parts 1-15. 

The author welcomes additions and corrections which perusers 
of his dictionary may see fit to send him, either directly or by 
way of publication in some journal. As heretofore, credit will 
be given to every contribution, or correction, sent him. Several 
scholars in England and in France, notably the Rev. C. H. W. 
Johns, Lecturer in Assyriology in Queens’ College, ‘ambridge, 
England, have voluntarily sent him new and important material 
for the supplement-volume, and have promised further instal- 
ments in the near future. The author begs leave to express his 
appreciation and sincere thanks for such scholarly generosity and 


interest. 
Note.— P. 189 of this Journat (Vol. XX), footnote 10, read Ninrag 


(= Ninib) instead of Nimrag. 














ETHIOPIC MANUSCRIPTS FROM THE COLLECTION 
OF WILBERFORCE EAMES. 


By Epcar J. GoopsPEED, 


The University of Chicago. 


Not a few gentlemen in America have of late years interested 
themselves in the collection of oriental manuscripts, and among 
these a number of Ethiopic manuscripts have found their way 
into American libraries, public and private. It was my good 
fortune last autumn to become acquainted with such a private 
collection, through the courtesy of its possessor, Mr. Wilberforce 
Eames, of the New York Public Library. It seems desirable that 
some account of the Ethiopic manuscripts, five in number, in the 
collection of Mr. Eames should be presented to workers in 
Ethiopic and in kindred fields. 

| 8 


Parchment, foll. 140, double colums, three hands of different 
periods, with slight additions by a fourth, pictures in color, inks 
black and red, oriental binding of stout boards covered with 
tooled brown leather. Probably of the seventeenth century. 
Leaves measure cm. 18 x 21, and are arranged in fifteen quires, of 
which the first has five single leaves, the fourth, fifth and ninth, 
eight each, the tenth, twelve, the fifteenth, nine, and the others, 
ten each. In the first quire, foll. 1-5, which is written by the 
first hand, and made of thick but soft parchment, the lines run 
from 21 to 27 to the column. The second part of the manuscript, 
quires 2-10, foll. 6-91, is written in an earlier hand on tougher 
parchment, with 16 lines to the column. The third part, quires 
11-15, foll. 92-140, is in a still earlier hand, with 20 lines to the 
colamn. <A fourth hand, later than the second and third, but 
perhaps not later than the first, has added a few lines at the end 
of Part 1 and of Part 2. Frequent references in the first part to 
Kidana Maryam and his family show that that part of the manu- 
script was written for him. Walda Maryam appears as the owner 
in the second part, but the name of Kidaéna Maryam has been 
added in some places. In the third part Fesha Krestos, Patro- 
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mya, and their son, Walda Rifa’él, are mentioned, but here the 
names of Tsadala Maryam' and his son, Kidana Maryam, have 
been added. The older parts of the codex thus belonged origi- 
nally to different owners, and coming later into the possession of 
Kidana Maryam had what is now the first part prefixed to them. 
A paper fly-leaf inside the first cover reports that the manuscript 
was part of the spoils taken after the overthrow of King Theodore, 
and was brought from Abyssinia to France by a French officer 
who participated in the expedition against him.’ It doubtless 
vame, like the great collection secured by the British Museum in 
1868, from Magdala. 

The principal contents, after the prefatory part, are discourses 
for the festivals of the angels Mika’él and Rafa’él. The first 
part. foll. 1 to 5, is clearly of later origin than parts 2 and 3, and 
reflects a time when Kidana Maryam had become the possessor 
of the manuscript. Colored pictures of the Virgin and angels, in 
the crude Abyssinian style, occupy the verso of fol. 1 and both 
sides of fol. 2. The writing begins with a hymn to Mikal, fol. 


3, recto, as follows:* 


Nha : AN: ODAL: ; Wav36.h: 8.0: BAIA: AAI’: ANA: tr 
Ln: m\An: C49: AN: ADT: ANIA: LEN + OLHAA: APE: AA 
AAD : *9L : ARAM: 177: OACH: Aha : AI7VAA : ALC : V 
nh: AZHT : RIV: CUA: PAA: ERE: OAL: 4A 2 O OFM: PFC 
LF? APNam ; AATNCTEN : NA: M7CLI?: OAL: TaN: 7L7T : 
TNE : 000:43 : AACE GAT : AOC EN: OAT : 02-445 OAT : 7C 
LF 3:3: AGN: GAF®: 472: On the recto of fol. 4, a new para- 
graph begins: Nhe? ; AL: ODAL: : Mav} 4>1: PHN: BAPPAD: A 
oo: XY MENTE: OAT: THRE: NOM: AoPAAD : DWC + [FLHAA‘:] 


oe = 


AP : a4 (fol. 4, verso) ANT : OCAN: WERT : N77 Lwm-27% After 


1Walda Ruafa’él and Tsadala Maryam seem ( fol. 5, recto) to have been the same indi- 
vidual, through whom Kidana Maryam thus inherited Part 3 from his grandfather. 

2**Ce manuscrit provient du colonel Gally-Passebosc, tué par les Canaques de la Nou- 
velle Calédonie, en 1878. Cet officier avait fait partie de l’expédition anglaise contre le roi 
Théodoros et il s’était emparé, lors de la défaite de ce prince, du tapis sur lequel il faisait ses 
priéres, de son bouclier, et de ce manuscrit.’’ Other Ethiopic manuscripts secured at the 
same time were presented by this officer to the Bibliothéque nationale; cf. Zotenberg, 
Catalogue, No. 70, a manuscript once owned, like this one, by Kidana Maryam. On the 
influence of the expedition above mentioned in the diffusion of Ethiopic manuscripts, cf. 
W. Wright. Catalogue of the Ethiopic Manuscripts in the British Museum, p. iii. This 
manuscript is noticed in Maisonneuve’s Oriental Catalogue, 6, No. 6569 (1881), and 5, No. 
6941 (1892). 

3The Ethiopic texts in the following pages are printed uncorrected, precisely as they 


appear in the manuscripts 


tom, rubr. ex errore 
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an account of the saint’s appearances to Joshua the son of Nun 
(Nawe), and to Dorotheus and his wife TPN: the final para- 
graph concludes as follows, fol. 5, verso: BM: R94: AN: Scho. 
ARAM T: CPLE: OLC4AR : NOPAGT : OFF : AATHANAMC : 
BNP T : ONAMWE : APSA: (TLNAA':] AP: OAANT : LOPNar: NAF 
NCTE : AE: CLI? OAL: TAN: 7L7PT : TNE: MTCLI :: AG 
av : SAI? : APR): DATZt: ALN: ALT: 


The second part, foll. 6, recto, to 90, verso, contains the Der- 
sina Mika’él, together with other discourses on the saint and 
accounts of forty of his miracles. It is divided by the rubric 
into forty-six divisions. 

1. Derséna Mika’eél, fol. 6, recto, to fol. 18, verso. It begins, 
fol. 6, recto, RCA: TLAAA : HPD: o0275%: FAI: Aha: AN: 
ODL: : M0038: PEN: BAIA: SCA: <A : AADT : 97. 
had : Cahar: A LAT : 0°72 : T7774: PAAN : WCRVPar : ANCT 
Go-23 2 AN: POND: 1A: AAT = OOTINA : AHL : AAN: A™hLe 
@-: Pad ; a03N4 : AATHA: DEA : HAGE) I? : LA: AAG: Gv~h 
4: MAAAT: PHCT: AA: LTEID-: AFH: ATHANMC : ALLA 
FE: P&.01: NAA: LOCK: HMLOT : HAGAZ :HLLI°O : AI°4U: Y 
A: ANTI°UC = thee: 2b: LNAA: Ab: PHet + 

2-5. Miracles of Mika’él, fol. 18, verso, to fol. 22, verso, 
beginning TAI°6U: : AAP : PAADT : TLHAA : 

6. Supplication of Mika’él, foll. 22, verso, to 24, verso, begin- 
ning, fol. 22, verso, Nha? : A7HLA (corr.) : AdC: 2A: NIABU: : 
PVL: : APADSU : HALTOM: TIT: VABU: RHE : PRhés. : TF 
DI: OABT : ONE : ATLHAA : Aad: AT?ETE: N72 : WAnLU: He 
TION: AD: TOE AAWCH : OCR + OTNA : AE: HNNPV ET : OR 
T: 72% : 

7-10. Miracles of Mika’él, foll. 24, verso, to 31, recto, intro 
duced as above. 

11. Exhortation for the commemoration of the seven guardian 
angels,” foll. 81, recto, to 35, recto, beginning, fol. 31, recto, 07” 
O: HARD: MHA: ACALELY: ODEP IT: OPhLPSI : ATH 
TIAN: 702: THACaY ; DADNC : NGirar: NAM: APE: OPAADT : 
E77: ALIAAaD :: 

12-20. Miracles of Mika’él, foll. 35, recto, to 47, verso, with a_ 
preface beginning, fol. 35, recto, Aha; win: PE.0: BATA: 3 


lom. rubr. ex errore. 


weevw 


words are not quite the same. 
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OT3: NZLAT : ATHANAC : Rdh.6. : Ss TAIPSU: AOPAAD: D 
HC: OLAAA : Par: AWEPT : AAT : TINAGU:: P80: CUM: 
PAA: TNs HOAL : CCI’: AGNa? : GAIT’: ACB: 

21. Discourse for the 12th of Tabsas, foll. 47, verso, to 53, 
recto,’ beginning, fol. 47, verso, Nha? ; AN: ODA,2 : Wav3E.n ; O 
360°: P20: BAIA: AIO: HIT: PAnOM: AHN: DARIO: 
wAnoD : AA: TH : OAT: GAF7 + AG: OAT : AA: UAw-nar ; 
wot : HVE: 9°7"a.C : ne: FAIS: SOEA: TAPS: WOO'VOE: H7 
NZ: ATILANAC : nav: CCA. : ONT: TLAAA : etc. 

22-43. Miracles of Mika’él, foll. 43, recto, to 73, recto. 

44, Discourse of Timothy of Jerusalem, foll. 73, recto, to 81, 
recto, beginning Aha? : Al: ODA: :*av3d.: PR.0: RAPA: 2 
CAI: HNG-O : OFL.21: AN: LOVER: BBN: HALSAAI” : HLA: NA 
44 : OLHAA : AP: OPNART : 71ND : TAP'C : OOV'PAC : ONATT : 
RD: OR: OEP : APHANAHC : TAN : HAI}: NATHLAL: Wan 
5b ARMA: NCAT: OAL: APTHANMC : NAG ; APHANMHC : 
ATZ4 

45, Discourse of John, bishop of Akuesiim,* foll. 81, recto, to 
88, recto, beginning Aha; AL: ODA: Wav36.: PE.N: BAIA 
n: 2CAt: HPS: OLHAA: AP: OPOMADT : HL2A: CFI: ACRd SS 
att: 880: HARA? : $22: ABT: ACHE LI: OT : TLAAA : OL 
6.PCP : 1H): APLHAA: TAPCO: TOE 

46. Miracle of Mika’él, foll. 88, recto, to 90, verso, concluding 
as follows: DA }Taos,: nav; THAAPY : hav: Q$CKAnaM ; W.2-44h 
av; AoVwWICE: ALN): CRI: AE: AF"4U: : NACL} S ONAN: C 
FA: ASAGD : 9AI° : 4°24 WARES 2% (Later hand and ink) M& 
ter: OLA: AP: orAAnT : ON: ATNCH: DAL: CLI : 


The third part (foll. 92, recto, to 139, recto) contains the dis- 
course of St. John Chrysostom on the Archangel Rufa’él, with 
the miracles of Rafa’él.’ It is divided by the rubric into thirteen 
parts, as follows: 

1. The discourse of St. John Chrysostom for the festival of 
the angel Rifa’él, foll. 92, recto, to 108, verso, beginning he ; 
Al: ODAL : 000342.20: 98.0: BAP: SCAD: HPAI: SHI: A 
6.:O0CP : HTS72Z: 0V72: 92s APP TE +t HLTIAN : ANA: & 
RN S4AA 2 Ps OPNADT : THAT: CUM: FAA: SERELU: GY 
adh: ACHAEA: ATCI7L : ASAG : GAF?: ACRES LO: HIT: SCA: A 


1Cf. Wright, Catalogue, No. CCXIX, 2. 2 wan 2.2 s repeated by mistake, 
3 @ om. 4Cf. Wright, Catalogue, No, CCXIX, &. 
5Cf. Wright, Catalogue, Nos. CCXXV, 3; CCXXVIII, 2; CCXXIX, 1. 
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wit :U72: C72: NTAHH : APHANAC : dF : ANT: ONTAHH: & 
11T : OGEPC CY: ATHANAMC : AP OPN: DACHLPA : OFPLAKD: 
ThY : APaD ; GZ : ATHANHC : AOD: Wilk : AOC4: FAN: 
Howat : 37-724: en: THs: NoPAAD: O12: 444A: AP: OMA 
aT: NPM: OAF.2C: CENOM: WE: nav: ANLERU : oPAADT : NA 
4h: Hawt : AIS (corr.) LAT: AGAT : OFE72 : 200: NAT : AP 
LPN: DACPLIPA: OFLPLARN: VEY : AWM ; ahs : OKC :: 10: 
Ana; ete. 

2. Miracles of Rifa’él, foll. 108, verso, to 112, verso, begin- 
ning AMLhav ; Abw-8 : 06-N : Oav'ynd : HAAoM ; HTN : TAI? : 
AP : AADT : RAF: ONANE : OF PNAGU: : CUA: FAA: ERLE : 
Gh: ACATA: APC Ls OFAN: SERELU: MHN: ACHAT LY: 197 
0.0%: AGNaD : SAI”: A°Zd = 

3. Miracles of Rufa’él, foll. 112, verso, to 127, verso, begin- 
ning GU: Ihe : Mham : AOL: FRET: SEAL HINES : PSA: & 
GAA: AOD; b450: ot: OF: 2AMIMEA : FY : Haar: NA 
NC7I? : WPS: DAL. + 

4-11. Miracles of Rufa’él, foll. 128, recto, to 136, recto, intro- 
duced with TAI°6U:: AP : PART : -44A: 

12. Hymn to Riafa’él, fol/. 136, recto, to 138, verso, beginning 
A497? : AHN: AI?n: TRw-P : HPLavi Nhd.: AF?Vn: ALI": AWN: 
LAav eg. ; av + F4AA : FPPAG : OMANL : F700 + 

13. Hymn to Rifa’él, foll. 138, verso, to 139, recto, beginning 
9264 : 03% : OF. 2 H7493: PNT + 4AA: AP: MANES : aA 
An + HTSo.7 ; Pa” ; AF’Ad = and concluding, fol. 138, verso, 
Omi: Ade: AOC? 3: AF°AMn: AOA + OF7OM ITH: HELA + 44 
AA: AP: 20h: OFLA & ONAA : HH: AITURA LE AGRE( fol. 139, 
recto)£n : dh: ACHAEA: APCI°L : OADAL aD; OAL: F4AA : 
(Later hand and ink) AOC: A7HA: 1@0: 7Ch: O40: [7CLe 
J: ODAS. : 084: MWCLIT” : OPN: WAZA : APNE : HD: ||. [| 
1: ATNS : 18: ITCOT: ONALE : DNCT : HA: 


IT. 


Parchment, foll. 142, single columns until the third recto of 
the thirteenth quire, from which point the writing is in double 
columns. There are twenty-five lines to the column. The inks 
are black and red, the binding an oriental one of boards and 
brown leather. The leaves measure cm. 12 « 17.5. hey are 
arranged in fourteen quires, numbered in the upper left hand 
corner of the first recto, besides a prefatory quire, left blank. 
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The prefatory quire contains two double leaves, the others five 
double leaves each, except the sixth, which has four. The manu- 
script has been assigned to the sixteenth century, but is probably 
not earlier than the beginning of the eighteenth. It was bought 
of Maisonneuve, Paris.' The character of the hand and the 
quality of the binding and parchment make it a manuscript of 


unusual excellence. A small mirror was once set inside the back 
cover, as was frequently the case with small Ethiopic manuscripts, 
but it has been removed. Bits of silk thread, knotted in the 
outer margins, serve to mark the beginnings of various parts. 
The whole is enclosed in a mahdar, or envelope, of soft leather. 
The manuscript contains the Psalms, the biblical prayers and 
songs, the Song of Songs, and the Weddasé Maryam. 

1. The Psalms, 151 in number, foll. 1, recto, to 108, rerso, 
beginning @Homd ; BT: TOPAA: Tit : OFATINA : thir : KLE 
Ts TOAN: GLCT: OF CORA: NEAT: TALL AIVIT: OF PCN: 
aAAnt + T27% : AO: 7: Os Sa : HRP): OHTA: aD 
Howl : H&eT : 

2. The biblical songs and prayers, BAG: Ler: foll. 103, 
verso, to 114, verso. These are the songs and prayers of Moses 
(3), Hannah, Hezekiah, Manasseh, Jonah, Azariah, the Three 
Children (2), Habakkuk, Isaiah, the Virgin Mary, Zacharias, and 
Simeon—fifteen in all. 

3. The Song of Songs, @hAg: hAL : Hw-AF : HA?) + 
foll. 114, verso, to 121, recto, beginning @£hdary ; Nhhart ; 
Ad: : 

4. The Weddasé Maryam Hw} : Hwa: W200 : Hho? : HS 
CN: HPSI?: and HAT: ACAELY: foll. 121, recto, to 131, 
recto. 

5. Encomium upon the Mother of the Lord, foll. 131, recto, 
to 135, verso, beginning O&A: O7¢2 ; Aa: ANALG : PLT : 
oOneorT : ANhT: etc. There are a few lines, left incomplete, on 
the recto and verso of fol. 136, while foll. 137 and 138 are blank. 
The writing in the last-part of the manuscript (foll. 121-136) is 
in double columns, with twenty-five lines to the column, 


ri. 


Paper, foll. 81, single columns, two hands probably of the 


eighteenth century, one picture in color, inks black and glossy 


1The manuscript is noticed in Maisonneuve'’s Catalogue, 6, No. 6954 (1892). 
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red, oriental binding of brown leather. Leaves measure em. 11 

15.5. They are gathered in nine quires, the first, a prefatory 
one, left blank, having originally ten sing!e leaves, of which three 
have been cut out. The second, third, and ninth quires contain 
eight single leaves each, the others (fourth to eighth) ten each. 
In numbering, the blank prefatory quire is disregarded, and 
quires 2 to 7 are numbered 1 to 6, in Ethiopic numerals placed 
at the top of the first recto of the quire. The writing is in single 
columns of eleven lines each. The manuscript was bought of 
Maisonneuve, Paris.’ It contains the Weddasé Maryam. Except 
for certain modern notices in French and English on the first 
recto, the prefatory quire is blank. The writing begins on the 
first recto of quire 2. The manuscript was made for Walda 
Mika’él. It contains the Weddasé Maryam and encomiums and 
hymns to the Virgin. ? 

1. The Weddasé Maryam, foll. 1, recto, to 40, recto, beginning 
ORO: AATHATH : CLF: OALT: AFA: HETIOAN : NOAT : A 
#2: 802; etc. The six portions for the other days of the week 
follow, the last being that for the Christian Sabbath, AAT: (710 
Te (1. OAT: AT :) nchtet = foll. 35, verso, to 40, recto. 

2. The encomium upon our Lady Maryam ( foll. 40, recto, to 
56, verso, beginning DAI°H : IX#Hhe : Wd : w-407 : AATHATH : 
MC OF? : OALT: APA: AF: ONT : CUA: FAA: TN > OR 
L: OLNAA : ADAG: AI? : APBt: POAT: ONGOT : ANAT : OC 
nt: aNCT : APR: NC7} 2 etc. as in No. II, in Brit. Mus. Orient. 
535, No. 7,” etc. 

3. The hymn to the Queen of Heaven, joll. 56, verso, to 60, 
verso, beginning L£B.LAP : wAART : APIC LCI : ( fol. 57, recto) 
Aw-At : om, : OP YMAAT : OL NAP : Amn. : CLI”: as in Brit. 
Mus. Orient. 539, No. 7, a.’ 

4. Hymn to Maryam,’ foll. 61, recto, to 64, verso, beginning 
NAV eL. : ONF°.2C : AANE: 10.2: AN: DAG: AST: OO-MHL : MC 
LI? : LIMA : ATA. : TUL * 

5. Hymn to Maryam,’ foll. 64, verso, to 70, verso, beginning 

1 The manuscript is noticed in Maisonneuve’s Oriental Catalogue, 5, No. 5560 (1880), and 
in 6, No. 6943 (1892), as ** Homélies et priéres de St. Ephrem sur la Vierge.” 

2 Wright, Catalogue of Ethiopic Manuscripts in the British Museum, p. 74. 

3 [bid., p. 78. 

tAs in Brit. Mus. Orient., 578, 574, ete.; Wright, Catalogue, Nos. CLXXXVIII, 26; 
CLXXXIX, 8, ete. 


5As in Brit. Mus. Orient., 641, 648; Add. 24188, ete; Wright, Cutalogue, Nos. LXXX c, 
LXXXVI a, XCV a, ete. 
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ACSC4ST : MAG : ASFPCT: ANA: AMR: NAAT: PMer: LAT : 
C7CLI : hO-<: PAPA: HlAw-& + The closing lines are as fol- 
lows, fol. 70, verso: AATHATE : [CLI : ALA : (corr.) AAC 
i DAL: OLHAA : OF1N: AMO: FTL: ALD: Fe ANH: & 
In: 497° Here the writing breaks off abruptly. oll. 71 to 
74 are blank, except for a crude picture ( foll. 73, verso, 74, recto) 
representing the Virgin receiving the adoration of a man, prob- 
ably the Walda Mika’él for whom the manuscript was made. A 
Walda Mika’él is mentioned in an eighteenth century manuscript 
in the British Museum,’ and the same person may be meant. 


IV. 

Paper, foll. 204, em, 12.5 * 18.5, single columns, nineteen 
lines, inks black and red, thirteen quires, of eight double leaves 
each, except quires 8 and 9, which have seven each. The quires 
are numbered at the upper left hand corner of the first recto, 
except the concluding quire, which was not used. Probably of 
the eighteenth century. The paper is oriental, thick and glossy, 
with an arrangement of three crescents as the most frequent 
water-mark. The binding is of dark brown leather. The manu- 
script was bought of Maisonneuve, Paris.” It contains the 
Psalms and the biblical songs and prayers. 

1. The Psalms, 151 in number, foll. 1 (3), recto, to 168, 
verso. After a blank fly-leaf attached to the first quire, the 
Psalms were begun on the first recto of the first quire and again 
on the second recto, but on both the writing was almost imme- 
diately broken off, on account of errors made, A third start 
was made on fol. 3, recto, as follows: &n& : HR&S} : OHDTA 
44 0D (corr.) Hom~C : HAO: 7A: he + 10-0: NAL: HA?!) : 09” 
nZ: 20.94% 

2. The biblical songs and prayers—Moses (3), Hannah, 
Hezekiah, Manasseh, Jonah, Azariah, the Three Children (2), 
Habakkuk, Isaiah, our Lady Mary, Zacharias, Simeon, fifteen in 
all—foll. 169, recto, to 188, verso. They begin @DAL : Hite 
T: OR0'F : Now: Bs DNA : AATHANCADC : Ach : ATANA + 
fol. 169, recto. A thirteenth quire, unnumbered, of sixteen blank 


leaves (eight double leaves), concludes the book. 


1Wright, Catalogue, No. CCXVIII. 


2The manuscript is noticed in Maisonneuve’s Oriental Catalogue, 5, No. 5575 (1880), and 
6, No. 6953 (1892). 
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V. 

Paper, foll. 236, single columns until fol. 202; from that point 
double columns to the end. Inks blue and red as far as fol. 231; 
foll. 232 to 236, black and red. Leaves measure em. 13.5 « 19.5, 
with sixteen or seventeen lines to the column (foll, 1-231, six- 
teen; foll, 232-36, seventeen). The manuscript was purchased 
from Luzac, London, and had previously belonged to Joseph 
Barclay, Bishop of Jerusalem, whose book-plate is still inside the 
first cover. The first fly-leaf contains the following note: ** Pre- 
sented by a Monk of the Abyssinian Convent, Jerusalem, April 
6th, 1868. J. B.”' The date of the manuscript itself is prob- 
ably not much earlier, perhaps about the middle of the nineteenth 
century. It is bound in red, with pasteboard covers and leather 
back. It contains the Psalms, the biblical songs and prayers, the 
Song of Songs, the Weddasé Maryam, and the Anaphora of 
Dioscorus. 

1. The Psalms, 151 in number, foll. 1, recto, to 175, recto, 
beginning GHavd : KT : TaPAA : UT : HTA.& : ADVI : OF OC 
NM: PAAnT : HTALZ: LET : OT6 : SOLT + TTR : AA & Ea 
fo: HR.2P3: OHTA: Har : HAP: 7H: hes: 

2. The biblical songs and prayers— Moses (3), Hannah, Heze- 
kiah, Manasseh, Jonah, Azariah, the Three Children (2), Habak- 
kuk, Isaiah, our Lady Maryam, Zacharias, Simeon—fifteen in 
all—foll. 175, verso, to 192, recto—beginning Ghd : Ler: © 
ROE : Nam : FON : AATHANAHC : Ah: HAMM * fol. 175, 
veTSO. 

3. The Song of Songs, foll. 192, verso, to 201, verso, begin- 
ning OP5AR; a-5AN 2; Hw-AF : HA): LNA, : NNAGT : ASU :: 
Fol. 202 is left blank. 

4. The Weddasé Maryam, foll. 203, recto, to 222, verso, begin- 
ning O87 : AATHAT : CLF: OAKT : AFA: HE-TINN: NOA 
T: 0b 2: 292: A7HA: ete. The Weddasé for the other days 
of the week—wAD: 2040: hom: 960: PAI°: and MAT: ACA 
tet : — follow. 

5. The encomium upon our Lady the Virgin Maryam, foll. 
222, verso, to 232, recto, beginning W-&07 : NATHATH: & 7A : 
YCCIT?: OAL APM? PLAT : ONGOT : etc. 





1The manuscript thus came into Dr. Barclay’s hands in the course of his earlier 
residence in Jerusalem, 1861-70. He returned as bishop in 1881, and died in the same 


year. 
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6. The Anaphora of Dioscorus,' foll. 232, recto, to 236, recto, 
beginning Abebt : C04: HPS.0;: LEAECH : RAE : ONENFE : FU 
Os PAA: AGG? : GAZ? : ABI: AF°PLav : 9AF7” : WANN: AGA 
7°: UM: ATHANMC: ATHANE: It ends thn: JACV: OFHN: 
19@% ; "thn: FTOOUAA : AGNGD : GAI?: APRY ss APN LAG: 31: P 
A: hPCLT : NA = fol. 236, recto. The Weddasé and the Ana- 
phora are written in double columns, and the latter in black ink, 
with the ordinary occasional use of red. In the Anaphora letters 
and numbers frequently appear, finely written between the lines, 


perhaps as guides in reading or chanting. 


1Cf. Wright, Catalogue of the Ethiopic Manuscripts in the British Museum, pp. 89-91. 














LIST OF PROPER NAMES IN THE ANNALS OF 
ASURBANIPAL. 


V RAWLINSON, PLATES I-X. 


By StepHen Lanapon, B.D., Pu.D., 


Columbia University. 


The following list of proper names is one which was made 
by the writer in connection with his edition of this important 
inscription for the Semitic Study Series edited by Gottheil and 
Jastrow,' which appears as the second number of that series. No 
other Assyrian inscription is quite so full of historical and geo- 
graphical information, and the list of names in it is invaluable to 
one who is studying the history of Western Asia. 

I am well aware that many others have started lists of their 
own, and two scholars— Delitzsch and Hilprecht—intend to 
publish dictionaries of proper names. These, however, have 
been delayed so long that it may not be impertinent to publish 
important lists for the use of workers who have not time to make 
such lists for themselves. It is to be hoped that all future 


editions of inscriptions will contain such lists. 


Abiba’al, son of Jakinla, 2, 82. 

Abijatu, an Arabian general; the son of Te’ru. He and his brother 
Aimu were in command of the Arabian army sent by the king 
Uati’ (1) to help Sammuges. Later he was made king of Arabia in 
place of Uati (2), but rebelled against Assyria. He was finally sur- 
rounded and captured, 7, 97 ff. 

Abimilku, son of Jakinlf, qg. v., 2, 84. 

Adi-ia, wife of Uati’, captured by A. in the invasion of Kedar. Uati’ 
intrusted her to the king Ammuladi after his own defeat, 8, 24. 
Yalled queen of Arabia, K 2802, II, 1 ff. The name is evidently a 
compound of "5", “rejoice,” and the name of a deity ia’, Hebrew 
“Vahwe”: cf. Khadija, wife of Mohammed. 

Aduni-ba’al, son of JakinlQ, q. v., 2, 82. ‘“ My lord is Baal.” 

Agbarina, a city of Elam which joined Bit-Imbi in flight from A. in 
661, 7, 63. 

Aharrt, "*tAharri, West land, mentioned as near Kedar, 8, 16. 

1“ Semitic Study Series,” No. II, The Annals of Ashurbanipal, Leiden: late E. J. Brill, 

1903. 
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Ahi-milku, “my brother is king,” son of Jakinlf, gq. v., 2, 84. 

Ahnu, acity in Egypt ruled by Buknanni’pu, 1, 102. 

Ahséru, king of the Mannai, against whom A. without apparent provo- 
cation advanced in 665. Slain by his followers at Ishtaltu, whither 
he had fled, 2, 126 ff. 

Aimu, son of Te’ru, an Arabian in command of the forces of Uati’, 
king of Arabia, at the time of the confederacy of Sammuges, 7, 97. 
He was captured in battle and flayed at Nineveh, 10, 5, 9, 19. 

Akabu, city on the Persian Gulf which joined the confederacy of 
Sammuges, 3, 98. 

Akkadfti, Central Babylonia, including Babylon, mentioned as distinct 
from Chaldea, 3, 97, Sumer and Akkad, 6, 8, 7, 92. 

Akkfi, acity in Arabia near Usa. Captured and its inhabitants horri- 
bly mutilated by A. on his return from Arabia in 660, 9, 122. 

Algariga, a city in Elam, captured by A. in 662, 5, 43. 

Ammani, v. Bit-Ammani, 7, 110. 

Ammankasipar, an Elamite deity, 6, 34. 

Ammuladu, king of Kedar, who waged war on the "*tAharri, and 
whose land was therefore invaded by A. An ally of Uati’, king of 
Arabia. He was captured and chained like a dog in Nineveh, 8, 
15 ff. 

Anu, a deity who sits with Bél and Bélit in council, 9, 77. 

Anzakar of Tapapa, a city in Elam, 7, 62. 

Apaksina, an Elamite deity, 6, 40. 

Apparu, a place in Arabia where A. found a well of water in his expe- 
dition against Abijatu. 

Arabu, ™*t*Arabi, land of Arabia, 7, 83; ™*tArubu, var., Aribi, 
9, 71. 

Aramu, var., Arumu, 3, 98, a country adjacent to Babylonia, men- 
ticned as continuous with Chaldea. 

Aranziase, acity in Elam, 7, 65. 

Arba-ilu, “City of the four gods.” Home of one of the Ishtars, 1, 16. 

Arrabu, a name occurring in the name of the Elamite city Bit- 
Arrabi. 

Arwad, an island city in the Mediterranean Sea ruled by Jakinld, and 
later by his son Aziba’al, 2, 63, 89; cf. Ezekiel 27, 8. 

Assur, land of Assyria. Asur, the deity, chief in the Assyrian 
pantheon called Nun-Nam-Nir=rubti-etellatu; called sada 
raba, 8, 2, an epithet of the Babylonian Bél in the Izdubar Epic. 

Atarsamajain, a nomad tribe of Arabia plundered by A. in his expe- 
dition against Nabataea, 8, 112. 

Azalla, a city of Arabia in the land of Mas, 8, 108. A place where A. 
stopped on his return from the expedition to Nabataea, 8, 119. Said 
to be about 60 miles from the Atarsamajain, 8, 122. 

Azaran, a city in Arabia at which a battle was fought between A. and 
Uati’: the passage in which it occurs is not clear (7, 108), and it may 
be a city of Assyria where Gira the pest god was worshiped. 
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Aziba’al, son of Jekinli, king of Arwac, who was placed over his 
father’s kingdom by A., 2, 82; cf. S27 in Phoenician names. 

Ba’lu, var. Ba’al, a king of Tyre, who was besieged and reduced to 
extremities by A. Gave his daughters to A. as concubines and his 
son as a slave, 2, 49. 

Ba’alhanunu, “Baal is gracious,” son of Jakinlt, gq. v., 2, 84. 

Ba’al-iaSubu, son of Jakinla, g. v., 2, 83; ef. Punie Syzuis, CIS., 159, 
3. “Baal abides.” 

Ba’almaluku, “Bel is king,” son of Jakinlt, q. v., 2, 84. 

Babsalimetu, a city on the Persian Gulf which joined the confed- 
eracy of Sammuges, 3, 99. 

Banitu, name of a goddess in the name Kar-(ilu)- Baniti, g.v., 1, 77. 

Banunu, a city in south Elam east of the river Idide, 5, 113. 

Barsip, Borsa, fortified by Sammuges, 3, 107. 

BaSsimu, a city in Elam, 5, 117. 

Béletir, “Bel-spare,” son of Nabu-Sum-eris, gq. v., 3, 62. 

Bélikisa, “Bél will grant,” father of Dunanu, king of Gambula, 
3, 61. 

Bilala, a city of Elam, 6, 41. 

Billatu, a city in Elam, 4, 116. 

Bir-Dadda, v. Pir-Ramman. 

Bit-Ammani, a city in Arabia, mentioned in the expedition against 
the Nabataeans, 7,110. Ammani is perhaps identical with Ammon. 

Bit-Arrabi, a city in Elam, 5, 48, 7, 61. 

Bit-Bunuku, a city in Elam, 5, 78. 

3it-Idkid, v. E-Idkid. 

Bit-Imbi, a city in Elam, rebuilt near the site of the old city which 
was destroyed by Sennacherib. Here the queen of Teumman lived 
(5, 66) under the protection of the rebellious line of kings at 
Madaktu, 4, 123. 

Bit-kunnukki-bit-su, “House of the seal is his house,” a city in 
Elam, 5, 47. 

Bit-Katatti, a city in Elam, 7, 67. 

Bit-Sadé, E-kur, chief temple of Nineveh, 10, 30. 

Bit-Unza, a city in Elam, 7, 61. 

Bubé, a city in Elam, 5, 50, 7, 60. 

Bubilu, a city in Elam, 5, 54, 88. 

Bujama, prince of Pindidu in Egypt, 1, 99. 

Bukkunanni’pu, prince of Ahnu in Egypt, 1, 103. Another person 
by the same name is called king of Hathirib, 1, 94. 

Bukurninip, prince of Pahnutu in Egypt, 1, 105. 


Daéba, a city in Elam, 5, 4. 

Dibirina, a city in Elam, 4, 117. 

Dimaska, Damascus, city to which A. took the captives of Kedar and 
the nomad Atarsamajain, 9, 8. 

Dimtu Sa Simani, “ Pillar of Siman,” city in Elam, 7, 66. 

Din-Sarri, a city in Elam, 5, &5. 
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Dummuku, acity in Elam, 4, 116. 

Dunenu, king of Gambulu, who entered into alliance with Teumman, 
a usurper in Elam, against Assyria, 8, 52 ff. 

Dunias, a Babylonian deity; only in the name Kar-'" Dunias. 

Dunnu Sama§, “Powerful is Samas,” a city in Elam, 7, 64. 

DunSarri, a city in Elam, 5, 53, 7, 59. 

Dur-Amnani, a city in Elam, 5, 45. 

Dur-Amnanima, a city in Elam, 5, 45. 

Dur-Undasima, a city in Elam, 5, 54. 


Fa, god of the ancient pantheon, but generally omitted in the prayers 
of ASurbanipal. 

E-anna, temple of Nana at Erech, to which she was restored by A. 
after having been in the possession of the Elamites for 1635 years, 
6, 115. 

Edugli-anna, “House of the abundance of heaven,” an epithet of 
Eanna in Erech, 6, 123. 

E-id-kid, a temple of Nineveh; to what divinity it was erected is not 
known. Perhaps identical with Emasmas, 10, 28. 

Elamtu, land of Elam, 3, 27 ff. For history of Elam during the reign 
of A., see Ummanigas and Teumman. 

Emasmas, “House of the oath,” temple of Ishtar at Nineveh, 10, 25. 

Enzikarme, a city of Kedar, 9, 30. 

Erech, seat of the Nana worship, 6, 122. 

Erisinnu, son of Ualla and grandson of Ahséru, king of the Mannai, 


3, 18. 


Gambula(u), a grazing and mountainous country bordering on Elam, 
capital city Sapibél, 3, 52. 

Gatudu, a city in Elam, 5, 43. 

Gatuduma, a city in Elam, 5, 43. 

Gimira [v. Del. Grammar, 65, 37], Cimmerian; people of Cimmeria, 
ancient foes of Lydia, who were defeated by Gugu, 2, 104. 

Girra, ancient Babylonian pest god, held in great reverence by the 
Assyrians. Asurbanipal compelled the Babylonians to sacrifice to 
him, 3, 1138, 4, 79, 9, 57, 82. 

Gugu, Gyges, Gog, king of Lud, 2, 95. 

Gula, goddess whose feast-day was on the 12th of Aiaru, 1, 12. 

Gurukirra, a city in Elam, 7, 63. 

Gutf, a district of the "*tAharrii which joined the confederacy of 


Sammuges, 3, 103. 


Hadattu, a city in Arabia, one hundred double marches from Nineveh, 
800 miles according to my estimate. See Kaskal-git in the Glos- 


sary of Asurbanipal. 
Haialilsi, a city in Elam, 5, 47. 
’"Haltimas, a royal city in Elam, 5, 83, 6, 96. 
Hamanu, a city in Elam, 5, 46, 68, 7, 64. 
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Hara’, a city in Elam, 5, 56. 

Hargé, a city in Arabia, mentioned in connection with Moab and 
Ammon, 7, 113. 

Harsiiaesu, prince of Tunftu in Egypt, 1, 98. 

Hartabanu, a city in Elam, 5, 77. 

Hathirib, a city in Egypt, 1, 94. 

Hathariba, perhaps identical with the preceding city, 2, 18. 

Haurina, a city in Arabia, mentioned in connection with Moab, Edom, 
and Ammon, 7, 111. 

Hidalu, a city in Elam, 5, 116. 

Hilakka, Cilician, inhabitant of Cilicia, 2, 75. 

Hilmu, a city in Elam, 4, 116. 

Himunu, a city in Egypt, 1, 107. 

Hininsu, a city in Egypt, 1, 95. 

Hiratakaza, a city in Arabia, mentioned in connection with Edom, 
7, 109. But it may be a sanctuary of Girra in Assyria. See 
Azaran. 

Hukkuru, a mountain in Kedar, where A. captured the Arabian gen- 
erals Abijatu and Aimu, 9, 15. 

Hulhulitu, a city in Kedar, about 50 miles south of Damascus, 9, 121. 

Humba, in the name of the city Til-Humba, 7, 68. 

Hunnir, a city in Elam, east of the river Idide, 5, 115. 

Hurarina, a city of Arabia, in the land of Mas, 8, 107. 

Huru, name of a god occurring in the proper name Pisan-Huru, 
“Mouth of Houris,” 1, 92. 


Iaprudu, a city in Arabia, mentioned between Edom and Ammon, near 
which was a mountain pass, where A. defeated the forces of Uati’, 
7, 110. 

Tarku, a city in Arabia, in the land of Mas, 8, 107. 

Ibrat, a city in Elam, 7, 62. 

Idide, a small but rapid and unfordable river in south Elam, 5, 74. 

Imbappu, general of Ummanaldas, taken prisoner at the capture of 
Bit-Imbi, 5, 1. 

Imbf, name of a well-known person in Elamite history, after whom 
the city Bit-Imbi was named. 

IndabigaS, a usurper of the throne of Elam during the rebellion of 
Sammuges. He drove the former usurper, Teumman, from the 
country, but seems to have lost the throne to Ummanaldas, 4, 11. 

Iptihardesu, prince of Pihaltihurunpiku, 1, 103. 

Irrana, a city in Kedar, 9, 30. 

Irsa-Kisa, ¢.e., mahdzu Sa Kisa, a city in Elam, 7, 67. 

Isamme’, an Arabian tribe, 8, 111. 

Ispimatu, prince of Tainu in Egypt, 1, 108. 

Istar of Arbela, whom A. frequently consulted for oracles, 3, 5. 

Istar of Nineveh, 1, 15. 

Istar gitmuri, 1, 16; gitmuri from 35, with infixed nm, Istar, 


queen of totality. 
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Istar-datiri, king of Urardu, who sent tribute and submitted to A. after 
the Arabian campaign, 10, 40. 

Istattu, a city of the Mannai, 3, 1. 

[zirtu, a city of the Mannai, 2, 131. 


Jakinlti, king of Arwad, in the Mediterranean Sea; submitted to A. 
and sent his sons and daughters to Nineveh as slaves and courtiers, 
2, 63, 81. 

JahisSku, son of Ba’lu, king of Tyre, given by his father to A. as a 
slave, and restored to his father by Ashurbanipal. 


Kabinak, a city in Elam, 5, 89. 

Kabrina, a city in Elam, 5, 56. 

Kabrinama, a city in Elam, 5, 56. 

Kaldu, Chaldea, mentioned as distinct from Akkad and Babylon, 


3, 97. 
Kanisu, a city in Elam, 7, 65. 
Kar-Baniti, a city in Egypt, to which A. first came in his expedition 


against Tarku, 1, 77. 
Kar-Dunias, “ Plain of Dunias,” name of northern Babylonia, 6, 8. 
Karsa, acity in Elam, 6, 39. 
Katattu, name of a person; only in the name Bit-Kitatti, 7, 67. 
Kedar, land of Kedar, about fifty miles south of Damascus, 8, 15. 
Kindarbu, a city in Elam, 6, 43. 
Kipkip, a city in Egypt, to which Urdamanu fled from Ni’; destroyed 
by Ashurbanipal, 2, 37. 
Kirsamas, a city in Elam, 6, 39. 
Kisa, name of a person; only in the name of the city, IrSa-Kisa, 7, 67. 
Kasu, Cush = Ethiopia, 1, 53. 
Kusurten, a city of Elam, near Bit-Imbi, 7, 59. 
Katha, acity of Babylonia which joined the confederacy of Sammuges, 
3, 130. 


Lagamaru, an Elamite deity, 6, 33. 

Lahira, acity in Elam, 4, 117. 

Lamentu, prefect of Himunu, 1, 107. 

Laribda, a city in Arabia to which A. came from Hadattu, 8, 101. 


Madaktu, an important city of Elam, capital of the usurping line of 
kings, Indabigas and Ummanaldas, who, when they were in power, 
changed the capital from Susa to this place. The city was finally 
sacked by Ashurbanipal, 5, 49, 81. 

Makan, land against which A. made his first expedition, 1,52. Men- 
tioned with Meluhhu and Egypt, therefore probably in south 
Arabia. 

Manhabbu, a city in Kedar where A. found watex, 9, 27. 

Mannai, a nomad and probably Aryan tribe which pressed upon 
Assyria from the north. Ashurbanipal inade an expedition against 
them in 665-4, 2, 126 ff. 
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Mantimeanhbu, prefect of Ni’ in Egypt, 1, 109. 

Markana, “Lord of possessions,” a city in Kedar, 9, 29. 

Marduk-apal-idinna, grandfather of Naba-bél-sumé, 7, 17. 

Mas, a part of Arabia, described as desolate. The cities Hadatta, 
Laribda, Hurarina, and Azalla were located on oases in Mas, 8, 87, 
108. 

Mazutu, a city in Elam, 7, 60. 

Melubbu, a country west of Babylonia, in the Sinai peninsula, 3, 103. 
Mentioned with Makan as near to Egypt, 1, 52. 

Mémpi, Memphis, in Egypt, 1, 60, 78. 

Muaba, Moab, 7, 112. 

Mugallu, king of Tabalu, 2, 68. 


Nabati, land of the Nabataeans, in western Arabia, 7, 125, 8, 48. 

Nabirtu, an Elamite deity, 6, 43. 

Nabu, patron deity of Asurbanipal, god of wisdom, 1, 31, and inter- 
preter of oracles written on the crescent of the moon, 3, 121. 

Nabti-bél-Sume, grandson of Merodachbaladan. He joined with the 
king of Elam, Ummanaldas, against A., and after their defeat 
ordered his slave to slay him at Madaktu. His body was beheaded 
by A. and sent to Nineveh, where it was hung about the neck of his 
fellow-conspirator, Nabfi-kati-sabat, 7, 16. 


Nabfi-kati-sabat, a courtier and high-priest at the court of Sammu- 
ges, 7, 47. 

Nabfina’id, son of Nabfi-Sum-eris; carried in fetters to Nineveh from 
Sapibél after the defeat of Teumman and Dunanu, 8, 62. 

Nabu-Sezib-anni, son of Niku, to whom A. gave the government of 


Hathariba, 2, 17. 

Nabti-Sum-eri§8, a high official of Dunanu, in Sapibél, 3, 63. 

Nadhu, a city in Egypt, ruled by PiSanhuru. 

Nadi’, acity in Elam, 5, 44. 

Naditu, a city in south Elam, 5, 77. 

Nadnu, king of the Nabataeans, who made alliance with Sammuges 
and Abijatu. Being terrified at the second invasion of Arabia by A. 
in 660, he sent tokens of obedience. ASurbanipal says that he lived 
in a very distant place, 8, 56. 

Nahké, prince of Hininsu, in Egypt, 1, 95. 

Nahtihuru-ansini, prince of Pisapdia, in Egypt, 1, 104. 

Nana, Sumerian name of the Semitic IStar, goddess of Erech, 6, 107. 

Napsa, an Elamite deity, 6, 42. 

Nathu, a city in Egypt, ruled by Unamu, 1, 97. 

Ni’i, Thebes in Egypt, fortified by Urdamanu, 2, 23, 1, 88, 109. 

Nikti, Necho, prince of Memphis and Sai, 1, 90. Captured by the 
Assyrians in the second rebellion of Tarku and taken to Nineveh. 
Asurbanipal restored him to the government of Sai, 2, 8. 

Ninib, pest god, called the spear, great warrior, son of Bél, 9, 84. 

Nirba or Nisaba, a grain god, 1, 48. 

Nusku, a deity of the Assyrian pantheon, 2, 129, 9, 86. 
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Pa’e, king of Elam, contemporary of Ummanaldas; evidently king of 
the northern part, while Ummanaldas retained his capitol at 
Madaktu, 7, 51. 

Pahnutu, a city in Egypt, under the prefect Bukurninip, 1, 105. 

Pakruru, king of Pisaptu, 1, 93. 

Panintimru, an Elamite deity, 6, 41. 

Partikira, an Elamite deity, 6, 34. 

Pidilmu, a city in Elam, 5, 87. 

Pihattihurfin-piku, a city of Egypt, ruled by Iptehardesu, 1, 103. 

Pindidu, a city in Egypt, 1, 99, 134. 

Pir-Ramman, father of Uati’, 8,2. “Seed of Ramman.” 

Pisamilku. See under Tusamilku. 

Pisanhuru, king of the city Nadbu, in Egypt, 1, 92. 

Pisapdin, a city in Egypt, =" by Nabtihuru-™ Sini. 

Pisaptu, a city in Egypt, 1, § 


Ramman, I, 6, 2, 128, glossed by Da-ad-da, 9, 2. 


Rasu, a land of south Elam, 5, 67. 
Ragibu, an Elamite deity, 6, 38. 


a city in western Arabia, mentioned after Moab, 7, 112. 


Sa’arru, 
Tarku, king of Egypt, and the mother of Urdamanf, 


Sabaku, sister of 

2, 22. 

Sadatén, a city of Arabia, in Kedar, 9, 29. 

Sai, a city in Egypt, ruled by Necho, 1, 90. 

Salatru, an inaccessible mountain in southwestern Elam, 7, 72. 

Samas-Sum-ukin, appointed prefect of Babylon by Asurbanipal 
[664]. Allied himself with Ummanigas of Elam and formed a con- 
federacy with Akkad, Chaldea, Aram, the sea-coast countries from 
the city Akaba to Babsalimetu, the kings of Gutu and Melubhu. 
Utterly defeated, but not subdued, and formed another coalition in 
660, when he was besieged in Babylon and captured, 8, 70 ff. 

SamaS-udannin-anni, name of the prefect. of Akkad, whose name 
was made the eponym of the year 660 B.C. 

var., Sam’ gunu, brother of Dunanu, king of Gambulu, 3, 


Samgunu, v 57 

Samunu, a city in Elam, 5, 55. 

Sandasarmu, king of Cilicia, 2, 75. 

Sapadiba’al, son of Jakinlt. 

Sapak, an Elamite deity, 6, 35. 

Sapibél, capitol and fortress of Gambula. Destroyed by A. by dam- 
ming up the river near by and flooding the city, 3, 54. 

Sarru-ludaru, “May the king live forever,” king of Si’nu. 

Sijautu, a city in Egypt, under the prefect Zihu. 

Silagaru, an Elamite deity, 6, 42. 

Simamf, name of a person, only in the name Dimtu Sa Simamé. 

Sin-ahi-erib, father of Esarhaddon and grandfather of A., slain at 
the statue of the great bull in Nineveh, 1, 25, 4, 71; called the con- 


queror of Bit-Imbi, 4, 126. 
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Sinu, an Egyptian deity, appearing in the name Nahtihuru-'"Sini. 

Si’nu, acity in Egypt, 1, 92. 

Sippar, city north of Babylon, fortified by Sammuges, 3, 107. 

Sirius, so Jensen calls the Bow star," BAN; called the daughter of 
Sin, 9, 9. 

Subaba, a city in Elam, 7, 68. 

Sudanu, an Elamite deity, 6, 40. 

Sulu, a city in Elam, 4, 117. 

Sumir, south Babylonia, 6, 7. 

Sumudu, an Elamite deity, 6, 33. 

Sungursarf, an Elamite deity, 6, 38. 

Susan, Susa, capitol of Elam, 3,41. Here A. found treasures which 
had been plundered and taken from Babylonia for ages by seven 
different invasions of the Elamites, 5, 84, 49. 

SuSinak, chief god of Elam (v. JAOS., XXIV, p. 99), 6, 30. 

Susinku, prefect of Busiru, in Egypt, 1, 100, 110. 


Tabalu, a country on the Mediterranean Sea, mentioned in connection 
with Arwad and Cilicia, 2, 68. 

Tabnabhtu, prince of Punupu, 1, 101. 

Taianu, a city of Egypt, ruled by Ispimatu. 

Tammaritu, son of Urtaku and third brother of Ummanigas, the 
legitimate heir of the throne of Elam. When Ummanigas was 
placed on the throne at Susa from which he had been deprived by 
Teumman the usurper, Ashurbanipal placed Tammaritu over the 
important city Hidalu. When Ummanigas joined the Babylonian 
confederacy of Sammuges, Tammaritu slew him, but still pursued 
a policy hostile to Assyria. He was driven out by Indabigas, a 
usurper, who changed the capitol to Madaktu. Indabigas then lost 
the throne to Ummanaldas, who kept the capitol at Madaktu until 
A. invaded Elam and restored the kingdom to Tammiritu, who 
again reigned at Susa as prefect of Assyria. He rebelled a second 
time, and A. invaded the land and seized the capitol, but the fate of 
Tammaritu is not given. He is heard of again in the Annals of the 
year 660, when he with three other kings were driven like horses 
hitched to a chariot, 6, 55. 

Ta’na, a city of Arabia, in Kedar, 9, 30. 

Taraku, a city in Elam, 5, 46. 

Tarkt, king of Egypt and Ethiopia, who was subdued by Esarhaddon 
and rebelled in the early years of the reign of ASurbanipal. He 
was routed at the battle of Memphis, whence he fled to Ethiopia, 
where he plotted against Assyria again. Necho, an Egyptian 
prince, and many others were drawn into the rebellion, but were 
captured by A.’s generals and sent to Nineveh. AsSurbanipal 
restored Necho to Egypt and made him prefect of Sais. Tarkt 
died suddenly after his second defeat, and Urdamanf, son of 
Sabakf, succeeded to the throne at Thebes, 1, 53 ff. 
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Tasarru, a city in Elam, 5, 113. 

Temen-Marduk-Sarrani, “The foundation of the lord of kings,” a 
city in Elam, 5, 50. 

Tenukuru, a city in Kedar, 9, 28. 

Te’ru, father of Abijatu and Aimu, the Arabian generals who were sent 
to aid Sammuges, 7, 97. 

Teumman, a usurper, who slew Urtaku and seized the throne of Elam, 
3, 36. 

Til-taipu, a city in Elam, 5, 52. 

Tunatu, a city in Egypt, 1, 98. 

Tipu, a city in Elam, 5, 52, 80. 

Tusamilku, mistake for Pisamilku, 7. e., Psammetich, king of Egypt, 
successor of Urdamanfi; rebelled against Assyria in 666 and made 


an alliance with Gog of Lydia. . 


Ualla, son of AhSéru and king of the Mannai, 3, 11. 

(1) Uati’, son of Pir-Ramman and king of Arabia; his forces were led 
by Abijatu and Aimu in the rebellion of Sammuges. When Sam- 
muges was defeated Uati’ fled to Nabataea, 7, 83; he was finally 
surrounded and captured and taken to Nineveh, where he was hor- 
ribly mangled by having his cheeks pierced, 9, 93 ff. 

(2) Uati’, cousin of Uati’ (1) and son of Hazan; appointed himself king 
of Arabia on the flight of his uncle to Nabataea. He also rebelled, 
but was captured and taken to Nineveh, 8, | ff. 

Udumu, Edom, 7, 109. 

Uduran, an Elamite deity, 6, 35. 

Ula, a river running through Susa, in Elam, 3, 42. 

Umbadaru, called the father of Ummanigas; but the father of U. is 
given elsewhere as Urtaku. The writer evidently confused the 
names of the kings of Elam, 6, 52. 

Umbakilua, a prince of the ancient line of Urtaku in Elam, who, 
when Ummanaldas set up a rebellious line at Madaktu, maintained 
the royal line at a small city, Bubilu. He fled before A. and took 
refuge in an island in the Persian Gulf, 5, 15-20. 

Ummanaldas, a usurper of the throne of Elam, who changed the 
capital from Susa to Madaktu, 4, 12 ff. 

Ummanigas, son of Urtaku, and legitimate heir to the throne of 
Elam. He was slain by his brother, Tammaritu, who succeeded to 
the throne. 

Unamunu, prince of Nathti, in Egypt, 1, 97. 

Unu, a city of Egypt, fortified by Urdamanu, 2, 33. 

Unza, only in the name of the city Bit-Unza; name of a person, 7, 61. 

Urardu, Armenia, land north of the Mannai, near Mt. Ararrat, 10, 40. 

Urdaliku, a city in Elam, 5, 51. 

Urtaku, king of Elam, father of Ummanigas and Tammaritu, 3, 44. 

Ussun, an Elamite deity, 6, 37, more particularly of the land and 
people than the list of 6, 30-35, who appear to be particularly asso- 
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ciated with the kings of Susa. The list in 6 37-43 includes both 
gods and goddesses. 

Usa, a city on the seacoast of Arabia; captured by A. on his return to 
Nineveh from the expedition which set out from Damascus on the 
3d of Abib, about July 23, 660, 9, 115. 


Za’nu, a city in Egypt, 1, 96, 134. 

Zauran, a city of Kedar, 9, 28. 

Ziha, prince of the city Siiautu, in Egypt, 1, 106. 

Zi’nu, acity in Egypt, 1, 91. 

Zubitu, a city in Arabia, mentioned with Edom, Moab, and Ammon, 
7, 114. 








General Notes. 


ORIGINAL WAW IN 35 VERBS. 

It is a familiar fact that in Arabic and Ethiopic the =S verbs of 
the Hebrew appear in their earlier form as ¥5 and *5 verbs. Even in 
these languages, however, they are weak verbs, for ) and * undergo 
various changes. In Ethiopic the two classes of verbs are entirely dis- 
tinct, but in Arabic the tendency of 4 to pass over into Ss has already 
begun to manifest itself, as is seen uniformly in the derived stems, and 
in some forms of the simple stem. In Hebrew this tendency has gone 
much farther, so that usually * has taken the place of 4, and verbs 
originally 5 are treated entirely like those 5. It is well known, 
however, that there are some traces of original 4 in both verbs and 
nouns from 775 roots. It seems to the writer that some other cases of 
this kind may be added to those ordinarily recognized. 

Brief reference may be made to such traces of this use as are 
familiar. % is retained as a consonant in a few 75 verbs, as in part of 
the inflection of 5wz, in the Hithpa'‘lel forms of >[mw, ete. In three 


0 bm aw 
rT T 


7 ©. 
verbs, iI, ME, and wr, occur forms of the Qal passive parti- 
. ded id "7 
ciple with 4 either as a consonant or contracted, such as 45%. 
Tr 


pyr (K.), miso (K.), see Ges.-K., §75v. 4 is also retained as a con- 
sonant in several nouns, such as [7, 3, etc. It also appears in 
some nouns in the ending 4, probably from contraction with =, such 
as IMME, IMD, ete. 

In most of the forms already mentioned, at any rate, the correspond- 
ing root in the Arabic has 4. Whether this is always so or not need 
not be discussed at this point, a few forms from ~"S roots, made from 
the analogy of the 5 5 verbs, would not affect the argument. The fact 
remains that in the aggregate considerable traces are found in Hebrew 
of the original 5 in § 5 verbs. There is, then, no inherent improba- 
bility that there might be other cases of the same kind. Two classes of 
forms may be suggested which seem to the writer to show such traces. 

One class of such forms is the infinitive construct of 45 verbs, 
niup. The usual explanations of 4 here are entirely inadequate. 
According to the explanation now suggested, the form comes from the 
contraction of Fup. In favor of this form as the original, it may be 
noted that the vowel of the second radical, =, is thus the same as in the 
imperfect and imperative of these verbs, according to the view of most 
scholars. It may also be noted that the feminine ending when added 
to an infinitive is often simply in the form of mM. It should further be 
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observed that in the form niup the H6lém is ordinarily written fully, 
which is much more common when it comes from contraction than from 
obscuration. 

In the perfect of verbs with original 4, such forms as niup, con- 
tracted from Mmivp, would be expected, instead of the usual form 
mop: contracted from rw. No such form with the vowel 4 occurs. 
There are perfects, however, with a 4 before the affix, the origin of 
which has been difficult of explanation. “Eine befriedigende Erklarung 
dieser Trennungsvokale ist noch nicht gelungen.”' These are the 
perfects of the yy verb in all the stems, and of the “9 verb in the 
Niph‘al and Hiph‘il. It is probable, as many have maintained, that the 
"> found in the imperfects and imperatives of the same verbs is from 
the analogy of the 5 verbs. The writer would suggest that this 4 
is also to be so regarded, being taken not from the *5 verb, but from 
the 45. It need occasion no surprise that the analogous formation has 
remained, while the original one has been lost. This is sufficiently 
natural when formations by analogy are so common as they are in 
Hebrew, and, in fact, in all the Semitic languages. 

It is probable that the 5 forms had become few when the vowel 
was taken by the >“y and 9 verbs. For the addition of this vowel in 
these verbs in the Hebrew is evidently a late formation, as is indicated 
by the fact that there are few if any similar forms in the other Semitic 
languages. That a relatively infrequent formation should be taken by 
one occurring more frequently has numerous parallels. “Indessen 
geschieht es nicht so selten, dass gerade die wenigen Formen iiber die 
zahlreicheren siegen: so haben vor Suffix und in konstrukter Stellung 
im Hebriischen und Aramdischen die Dualformen iiber die Plural- 
formen und der Plur. sanus iiber den Plur. fractus beim Substantiv 
gesiegt, obwohl der letztere im genannten Dialekt, wie thatsichlich im 
Siidsemitischen, einmal wahrscheinlich weit zahlreicher als der erstere 


war.”? 
GeorGce Ricker Berry. 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY, 
May 15, 1904. 


SISINNU =“HORSEBIRD” = OSTRICH. 


In III R. 15, I, 15, we have reference to the si-si-in-ni bird; the 
king compares his onset to the rush of this great bird. For the read- 
ing si-si-in-ni as against si-er-in-ni (Delitzsch), cf. Robert Francis 
Harper (Dissertation), 1888, and Haupt in BAS., I, 167, where Harper’s 
reading si-si-in-ni is confirmed by both Haupt and Pinches. Haupt 
has conjectured that this form is a derivative from sisu, “horse;” si- 
si-in-nu=sisénu=sisanu: we are consequently to read it “horse- 
bird.” There is reason tO suspect the conjecture is well-founded. In 


1 Ges,-K., § 67d, n. 1. 
2 Lindberg, Vergleichende Grammatik der semitischen Sprachen, S. 134, n. 1. 
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the Asiatic Quarterly Review for January, 1903, E. H. Parker discusses 
Chinese knowledge of early Persia, giving some interesting translations 
from early Chinese historians. The kingdom of Persia is called An-sih 
(= Ar-sak, Arsaces) by them; the first Chinese envoy visiting it about 
140 B. C., and the earliest history being compiled before 85 B.C. This 
early envoy is impressed with the “great bird’s eggs.” The next refer- 
ence is in a history of the early Han dynasty (B. C. 206-A. D. 25). This 
history is brought down to A. D. 5; and in the accounts of visits to the 
Persian empire the envoys are impressed with the “great horse-birds” of 
that region. The accounts are noteworthy for minuteness and general 
accuracy, and for their efforts to give local names of things or places 
seen. In the history of the later Han dynasty (A. D. 25-220) presents 
of lions and “great T‘iao-chi birds” are mentioned, with “great bird-eggs 
like jars.” These birds, the writer tells us, were later known in China as 
‘An-sih birds” (Persian birds). He leaves us in no doubt as to the iden- 
tity of T‘iao-chi: “From the Pamirs westward are Ta-yiian, An-sih, 
T‘iao-chi, and Wu-yi. These four states in this order lie west, being the 
original states, without increase or diminution. .... Former genera- 
tions absurdly held that T'iao-chi was more powerful than An-sih; but 
now, far from being so, it is vassal to the latter, and is styled the western 
limit of An-sih.” We know whence these great birds were obtained. In 
the next history referring to this region, dealing with the period A. D. 
400-650, we are again told of “great bird-eggs. There is a great bird 
like a camel, having two wings which enable it to fly along, but not to 
rise. It eats grass and flesh; it can also swallow fire.” In A. D. 620 we 
again hear of tribute or presents of great birds’ eggs from An-sih. 

In these accounts the ostrich is unmistakable. The Chinese historians 
for 800 years seem peculiarly impressed with it. They at first understand 
it to be the “horse-bird.” They later call it, in China, the Persian bird. 
Its habitat is understood to be the decayed empire immediately west of 
Persia. The detailed description, when the name “horse-bird” has 
become obsolete, suggesting that the bird looks like a camel, recalls the 
otpov6to-KapyAos, or “camel-bird,” of Diodorus, Strabo, and Pliny. It is 
not impossible that the sisinnu may be the bird shown to the Chinese 
envoys; and the rush of an angry ostrich affords an excellent simile for 
the royal charge. Xenophon also (Anabasis, I, 5, 3) mentions the ostrich 
as abundant along the Euphrates, 150 miles below Thapsacus; and his 
description of its running “using its wings as a sail,” is parallel to the 
Chinese historian’s description of “a great bird like a camel.” 


améluK UL=h ép fi = WOODCUTTER. 


In the Code of Hammurabi, 39, 29, Harper reads the workman as 
an améluKUL. Thesign KUL has as its principal meanings, abatu, 
habatu, hipfti, “todestroy, remove, break down, cut down.” We have 
also the PUR.KUL (HWB.,, 542) =a stone-cutter; and in Briinnow, 
No. 6973, we observe that PUR=abnu, “stone.” Hence the syllable 
KUL has the meaning “cut” or “hew” in this borrowed Sumerian 
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compound. In Briinnow, No. 12135, SA.KUL =akkullu, which 
Delitzsch, HWB., 123, defines as a hatchet, mattock, or pickaxe. SA. 
KUL is evidently “that which hews,” or “to cut something.” In Brin- 
now, No. 12138, we have an @™é¢1uSA.KUL.AG.A defined as a hépa. 
As AG.A is a common termination of compound ideograms, meaning 
“to use, strike with, act, put in action,” the analysis of the ideogram 
suggests that the hépf is “the man who uses the KUL,” or akkullu. 
It is a legitimate inference that 2™¢!e KUL is but a briefer method of 
saying the same thing; and we may venture to define this ideogram 
then as a hépfi, or “hewer.” We further know that clearing away 
stones was not a feature of daily labor in the alluvial plains of Babylonia; 
and such unwonted employment would not naturally occur in the stan- 
dard wage-scale. Further, the passages quoted by Delitzsch for akkullu 
suggest exceptional uses of the tool. But the reed plays an enormous 
part in the cuneiform literature and allusions to cutting reeds may be 
found in various ideograms in Briinnow. The @™é¢lu KUL of the Ham- 
murabi Code we may fairly account to be a “hewer of wood,” as the AV 
English Bible phrases it; a cutter of reeds, or one who clears away 


bushes or makes faggots. 
A. H. Gopsey. 


ISAIAH 66:11. 


The word 7°7 is commonly translated “fulness,” but is supposed by 
many to mean “mother’s breast” from the fact that it is used as a 
synonymn of ‘ig in this passage. The word has been connected with 
vulgar Arabie zize, udder, but it is not yet accepted generally that the 
word means breast or teat since no good reason could be given for such 
meaning beyond the context in this passage. 

However, a passage in a yet unpublished text by Professor Craig at 
last clears up the matter by supplying a clear Semitic parallel. In K. 
1285, Rev., lines 6-8, Prof. Craig’s Religious Texts, page 6 of Vol. 1, 
occurs the following passage: 

6. sihru atta Ashurbanipal Sa umaSSir-ka bélfiti-ka ilu 
Sarrat Ninua 

7. lakfii atta Ashurbanipal Sa aSba-ka in purki Sarrat 
Ninua 

8. irbi zizI-E Sa ina pi-ka Sakna te-en-ni-ik taballap ana 
pani-ka. 

(6) A babe art thou Ashurbanipal unto whom the queen of Nineveh 
hath left a kingdom; (7) a meek babe art thou Ashurbanipal whose seat 
is on the lap of the queen of Nineveh; (8) the outflow of the teat which 
is in thy mouth thou suckest, thou hidest thy face in it. 

This text settles the meaning of the word in Hebrew beyond all 


further discussion. 
STEPHEN LANGDON. 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
April 28, 1904. 











Exploration and Discovery. 


REPORT FROM BISMYA. II. 
Dr. E. J. BANKs, Field Director of the Expedition Babylonian Section) 
of the Oriental Exploration Fund of the University of Chicago, has made 


the following reports from Bismya: 


REPORT NO. 14. 
‘“‘BismyA, April 1, 1904. 
“Since my report of last week we have worked five days in III, clearing 
out the various rooms and streets as we have come to them. Among the 
finds of the week is a tomb in which a number of objects were found. . . . . 








Fic. 1.—Panorama of the Mound of Bismya, Looking Northeast. 


“Another object of interest is a marble statuette of a seated figure, 
apparently a reproduction of the larger statues from the temple. The 
hands are folded; the hair is braided and hanging down at the sides; and 
the skirt is provided with folds. It has no inscription. We have also 
found a headless terra-cotta statuette of the same form, but this I take to 
be much later. 

“‘T am inclosing a copy of an inscription on a seal cylinder which was also 
found in III, and of a perfect tablet upon which I think I see the name of 
Dungi, king of Ur, as upon the bricks of the temple. 

“The ruins in this part (III) of Bismya, although very deep, contain 
inscribed objects only near the surface, and those objects, usually of the 
greatest antiquity, are few in number, and are found in groups as if forming 
private collections. .... The only places where tablets of a later date 
have been discovered are in Palace I, and a few days ago I discovered two 
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tablets with late Babylonian writing in a small conical mound near the 
west corner. 

“In comparing the archaic characters on the fragments of vases from 
the temple with those found at Nippur, I am convinced that we have 
inscriptions as old, if not older, than any from Nippur. It therefore seems 
advisable to search as 
thoroughly as possible in 
the lower strata of the 
temple..... Ihave decid- 
ed tc put all of the men 
at work in the temple, with 
the hopes of findinz the 
body of another statue or 
other inscribed vase frag- 
ments, and I see no reason 
why the temple should not 
be thoroughly excavated at 
once. I would estimate a 
month’s time with the pres- 
ent number of workmen 
sufficient... .. 

“Apart from some walls 
of mud bricks far below 
the surface of the temple 
hill, the lowest stratum of a 
more substantial material 
consists of scattered blocks 
of white limestone, which I 
take to be the foundation of 
a temple constructed before 
burned bricks were em- 
ployed at Bismya. Above 
this layer of limestone is a 
meter of clay, upon which 
rests a solid wall of well-preserved plano-convex bricks, reaching in places 
to the height of nearly two meters. These bricks are generally con- 
sidered to antedate Sargon and Naram Sin. Near the level of the top 
of the wall of plano-convex bricks, but reaching to a considerable dis- 
tance out to the sides, is the foundation of a temple constructed of long 
grooved bricks, which I take to be the development of the plano-convex 
bricks. In a chamber of this temple I found the inscription of Naram 
Sin, and I am inclined to believe that this foundation was constructed by 
him. Above it is another of square bricks, some of which are inscribed 








Fic. 2.—The Northwest Trench. 
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with the name of Dungi, king of Ur. Above Dungi’s foundation I can 
find nothing of a later date, and if any structure ever existed upon it, it 
has been worn away by the weather and carried off by the strong winds. 

“We therefore have traces of four builders who employed material 
more substantial than clay. A careful examination of the bricks may 
reveal traces of others. 

“The most interesting 
thing about the temple is 
that below the layer of clay 
upon which the pre- 
Sargonic temple rests is a 
stratum of débris in which 
the large statue and the 
greater part of the frag- 
ments of the inscribed vases 
were found. The conclu- 
sion, then, is that the statue 
and vases belonged to the 
temple of limestone blocks, 
and that, when it was 
destroyed to make room for 
the temple of plano-convex 
bricks, these objects were 
broken and buried in its 
ruins. We may then give 
tentative dates to the vari- 
ous foundations. Begin- 
ning at the top: 

“The First is of Dungi, 
2750 5. C. 

“The Second possibly 
of Naram Sin, 3750 (?) 
B. C. 

“The Third, of plano- 
convex bricks, in the fourth 








Fic. 3.—The Trench in the Southwest Side of 
the Temple. 


millennium B. C. 
“The Fourth, of stone blocks, possibly from the fifth millennium B. C. 


“‘T cannot too strongly urge the necessity of more money immediately, 
for, apart from the extremely great success of the excavations, it is next to 
impossible to carry on the work with the sum now at my disposal. I have 
reduced the number of watchmen to three and the soldiers to two for the 
purpose of cutting down my expenses, and for the same reason I have not 
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Fic. 4.—The Southeast Side of the Temple. 











Fic. 5.—Looking from the Temple across the Canal Bed to the North. 
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Fic. 6.—Marble Door Socket. 





Fic. 7.—The Statue was Found at the Base of the Corner Wall in the Center of 
the Photograph. 
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purchased a horse, which is a necessity. The workmen number about 
120, and in case of an attack, which may occur any day, it is not sufficient 
for protection. An increase of the workmen would decrease the dangers 
to which we are exposed. To prolong the work here after two years ... . 
seems an unnecessary exposure of life and health, for there is no part of 
Mesopotamia more inhospitable than this. Personally I do not mind the 
dangers nor the fierce sandstorms, but I believe it is for the best interests 
of the University to complete the work here while we have the irade. . . . 


REPORT NO. 16. 


“‘Bismya, April 15, 1904. 
“Since my last report we have worked at the temple five and one-half 
days with a force of 120 men, and the results have been more satisfactory 
y ) 








Fic. 8.—Tomb on the Northwest Side of the Temple. 


than I anticipated. I am inclosing copies of four inscriptions taken from 
fragments of vases, all of which were found outside an inner wall near the 
north corner of the temple inclosure. Along this wall we are finding frag- 
ments of marble vases of various sizes and shapes, and with them fragments 
of plano-convex bricks, indicating that when the temple in which these 
bricks were employed, was razed, the rubbish was dumped outside the wall. 
It is this dump which we are now excavating, and although we have hardly 
begun it, we have discovered four inscribed fragments, one perfect marble 
vase, an engraved marble lamp, nearly perfect, the hind parts of two 
marble bulls, and several basketfuls of fragments of white marble, onyx, 
soap and sandstone vases, and of other objects. Very little terra-cotta is 
found in this ancient stratum, and I am anticipating valuable results. 
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‘Near the same place we have uncovered a drain built of plano-convex 
bricks, and a few centimeters above it is a second drain identical in con- 
struction, excepting the bricks employed are larger and marked with two 
grooves running parallel with the longer sides. Thus I have a clue to the 
markings on the bricks—something for which I have long been working. 
It is thus evident that the earliest of the grooved bricks were marked with 
two parallel lines. It is now certain that after the temple of plano-convex 
bricks was destroyed, the site witnessed at least five reconstructions or 
additions before the time when other bricks were employed. The bricks 


of these five builders were marked as follows: (1) (i (] 


In no case are the bricks of one stamp used with those of another or on the 
same level. I am expecting to find traces of three other builders whose 


bricks are marked xX for bricks of this description are found 


elsewhere in the ruins of Bismya. If, as is generally supposed, the bricks 
employed by Sargon and Naram Sin were very large and square—two 
varieties of which have been found in the temple—we have traces of at least 
five kings who reconstructed the temple between the time when the plano- 
convex bricks were discarded and the reign of Sargon, and perhaps a clue 
to the date of the first brick temple. 

“‘The excavation of the temple should be nearly finished within the next 
ten days. We are now sinking a shaft in the very center of the hill, digging 
out the perpendicular drains and following about the inner walls of the 


inclosure.”. . . . 


REPORT NO. 17. 
“‘BismyA, April 22, 1904. 

“Since my last report we have worked at the temple four full days and 
two half-days with 122 men. Of the finds the most striking object is a 
large bronze spike terminating in a finely shaped lion, a design of which 
I am inclosing. The spike is forty-eight centimeters long. It may bear 
upon its right side an inscription in raised characters, like Hittite, but the 
raised parts are more likely the result of corrosion. Whether it is inscribed 
or not, it is an object of very great value, especially as it was found two and 
one-half meters below the platform of plano-convex bricks, in the pit which 
we are digging in the center of the hill. It must antedate this temple, and 


“During this week four of the gangs were employed at the north corner 
of the inclosure in what I have termed the dump of the plano-convex brick 
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temple. On the northwest side of the platform of this very ancient temple 
is an inclined plane leading up to it, and when the temple was razed, its 
ruins were dumped in the corner at its side. About fifteen basketfuls of 
the fragments of marble vases have been recovered; among them are six 
inscribed fragments, copies of which I am inclosing, together with the copy 














Fic. 9.—A Large Vase of Rope Pottery im situ at III. 


of another vase inscription which was found in the southeast trench of the 
temple. By putting fragments together, a number of vases are now nearly 
perfect; a design of one is inclosed. ... . When the work at this point is 
finished, I hope to have a good representative collection of vases of marble 
and other stones used in the service of the temple which must date not far 
from 4500 B. C. 

“The importance of the temple of plano-convex bricks is daily becoming 
more evident. Its platforms, which can now be traced on the northwest 











Fic. 10.—A Bronze Lion-Headed Object. 


and southwest sides, appear to have been more extensive than those of the 
later temples which stood above it, and to have an appearance of solidity 
which they lack. I hope that during the next few days its excavation may 
be completed, and that we may be able to prepare a detailed plan of it. 
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“Other gangs have been employed during the past week in digging to 
the bottoms of three perpendicular drains. Two have been reached at the 
level of the sand. One has twenty-nine rings; the other, twenty-six; the 
third, which has not yet been finished, has been dug to the depth of thirty- 
two rings. 

“Tt is getting warm here. The past week the thermometer has been at 
96° in the coolest place we could find, and at seven o’clock this morning in 
the court of the house it registered 112° in the sun. There were three days 
of sandstorms this week, and it is on that account that work was discon- 


tinued two half-days.” 
ROBERT FRANCIS HARPER, Director. 


HASKELL ORIENTAL MUSEUM, 
June 18, 1904 
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THE EXPEDITION OF THE ORIENTAL EXPLORATION 
FUND (BABYLONIAN SECTION) OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


REPORT NO. 1. 





Dr. E. J. Banks, Field Director of the Expedition (Babylonian Sec- 
tion) of the Oriental Exploration Fund of the University of Chicago, 
has reported that the excavations at Bismya began on December 25, 
1903, and that they are now proceeding to his full satisfaction. With 
the commissioner, one servant, and a consular kavass, Dr. Banks left 
Bagdad by carriage for Hilleh on December 11. December 13, in 
company with Koldewey, he spent examining excavations at Babylon, 
and on the following day he visited Birs Nimrud. The party reached 
Diwanieh on December 15, and presented their letter to the muttessarif. 
No obstacles were placed in their way, and the authorities claimed that 
it would be unnecessary to take a large guard to Bismya. With two 
mounted and four foot-soldiers, and four workmen from Diwanieh, the 
party started for Bismya on December 17, and on the second day 
reached the village of Selman, the sheikh of the El-Bedin Arabs in 
whose territory Bismya is located. They were received hospitably by 
the chief, and on the following day Dr. Banks, with about twenty 
horsemen, spent a few hours at the ruin, which is three hours from the 
village. It was the intention of the Field Director to begin the exca- 
vations with about forty men, but, on account of the numerous Mon- 
tefik Arabs who had wandered north to escape the fighting about 
Nasarieh, the country is unsafe. Selman, who has been informed by 
the Turkish authorities that he will be held responsible for the safety 
of the party, was cautious and insisted that it would be unwise to 
remain at Bismya with less than sixty armed workmen. On December 
_ 22 men were placed at work upon two wells in what Dr. Banks believes 
to be the bed of the old canal Shatt-en-Nil, and also of a later stream 
which dried up at the breaking of the Hindieh dam. At the end of 
the second day one of the wells reached a depth of ten meters, when 
the dry sand suddenly caved in, nearly burying the workmen, and they 
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were forced to abandon this well. On December 24 work was begun 
on two more wells, and on the 25th, as he was arranging to send to 
Hai for some water-skins and to establish a water caravan of several 
donkeys, the workmen announced that the sand seemed moist, and at 
nine o’clock on Christmas morning —the best Christmas gift possible 
—water sprang up through a hole made by a workman’s pick, and the 
water was sweet. There was great excitement among the workmen ; 
they ran about the well dancing, singing, and swinging their baskets 
in the air. The Field Director was no less pleased than they, and he 
ordered a sheep to be sacrificed for their baksheesh. A third well 
progressed slowly. On December 28 water was also found init. Thus 
one of the difficulties which have kept excavators from Bismya is 
settled, and there is every indication that the water will suffice for 
every season of the year. 

Bismya is a very large ruin, only Nippur, Warka, and perhaps 
Babylon surpassing it in extent. Its height does not exceed twelve 
meters, but it is considerably higher than Telloh, Fara, and other ruins 
where excavations have been successfully made. The length of the 
entire group of mounds, including a small low hill two hundred meters 
or so to the northwest, is 1,695 meters; the width is 840 meters. In 
a general way, the ruins form a rough and oblong square. The square 
may be described as consisting of two parts, separated by a valley 
running east and west. The northern part, which is by far the larger, 
is lined on its western edge by nearly a dozen high circular mounds, 
as if representing so many buildings apparently overlooking the canal. 
The hill gradually slopes away to the east, which Dr. Banks believes to 
be the old necropolis. The southern part is not extensive. Its highest 
hills are in the southwest corner. Dr. Banks is of the opinion that the 
mound has not been inhabited since Babylonian times. There are no 
walls visible above the surface; the few heaps of brick which the Arabs 
have collected have been mistaken for walls. The surface of the 
mound is smooth, and has not been dug over by the Arab antiquity 
hunters, as have been most other Babylonian ruins, for Bismya is so far 
from water, and in so dangerous a locality, that a single man, or a 
small company of men, could remain there for only a few hours at a time. 

Already a village has sprung up at Bismya. Scattered about the 
Field Director’s tent are many houses with women and children; three 
shops, a carpenter, and a butcher; and even street dogs have found 


their way there. 
Excavations are proceeding with a force of one hundred and forty 
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men. As yet only the surface has been scratched, and, in no place 
have they gone to a greater depth than ten meters ; but wherever they 
dig they come upon some wall or tomb. The men, some of whom 
have worked in every ruin in Babylonia, agree that Bismya is by far 
the richest and the easiest to excavate. The results which are so rapidly 
coming in are evidence of this. 

“Of the three hundred inscribed fragments which have been found 
this week a few contract tablets are perfect. Several fragments of a 
very large tablet with fine writing on each side were found twelve feet 
below the surface in room 3. In the same room I found a nearly per- 
fect tablet, 5 X 8 inches, with five columns of writing on each side. 
It is still too wet to clean. The style of writing is very late Baby- 
lonian” (January 15). 

“Yesterday they camé upon the immense mud walls of a palace, 
and in one of the chambers they found six tablets and a stamped brick 
of Bur Sin. I therefore take this to be the palace of that important 
king of Isin, and in a few days when the work at the temple has pro- 
gressed sufficiently for the present, I shall send all the workmen to this 
place” (February 17). 

“Instead of keeping the men at VI it has seemed to me best to 
transfer them to III, the palace at the West Corner, which I believe is 
next in importance to the temple, and there I hope to find the remain- 
ing fragments of the cylinder” (March 1). 

The Arabs have given the Field Director much trouble. There 
seems to be a dispute about the ownership of the site of Bisinya, and 
the following letters have passed between the Field Director and the 
sheikh of the Montefik : 


LETTER RECEIVED FROM ABDUL RAZAK, SHEIKH OF THE MONTEFIK, 


Mr. BANKS, American : 

We have learned that you are digging in the limits of our property 
and are bringing from the ground many things. Although, according to 
the regulations and the law, no one may touch the land of another with- 
out the consent of the owner, yet the land which you now inhabit is actually 
included in the limits of our property, of which we have in our hands the 
title deeds describing the limits. Since you have come to live in this district 
without our consent and without obtaining our permission, you are doing 
business and spending money with other people who have neither power nor 
right in this district, and who can afford you no protection. Moreover, as 
you are to spend a large sum of money, it should be with us as the original 
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owners of this land. Now, as you have knowledge of this entire matter, it is 
for you to judge what is proper. 
(Signed) ABDUL RAZAK IBN FEHAD PASHA. 


REPLY TO THE LETTER OF ABDUL RAZAK. 
To the most honorable Abdul Razak, Bey: 

Sir: We have received your kind letter of the 21st in which you inform 
us that the land of Bismya belongs to you, and is included within your terri- 
tory according to your deed. Until the present time we have been ignorant 
of this, and, moreover, Sheikh Selman, sheikh of the El Bedin, to whom the 
Ottoman government, through the mutessarif of Diwanieh, has recommended 
us by letter, also asserts that he is the sheikh of this territory, and that no 
one else has a right to interfere with it. 

Consequently we beg you to send us your papers, that we may study 
them and judge who is in the right. However, if you wish, you may also 
write to Sheikh Selman in order to settle the matter with him. 

(Signed) Field Director of the Excavations at Bismya. 
Dr. BANKS, American. 


Dr. Banks has since reported that he and Sheikh Abdul Razak have 
arranged their difficulties amicably, and that the sheikh is most friendly 
to him. 

“TI am just in receipt of a telegram from Mr. Paige (the architect), 
saying that he and Mrs. Banks have arrived at Busreh. There is 
cholera in Busreh, and hence they are quarantined. The conditions 
in quarantine are extremely miserable and I have sent Hussein the 
consular kavass to help them. I expect them here in ten days 
(March 1).” 

Bismya is an exceedingly rich ruin, and there is not a yard of it 
without something of interest. The excavations have already demon- 
strated what the ruins contain, and if funds were available to employ 
several hundred workmen, not only would the security, which just at 
present is very uncertain, be perfect, but the entire ruin could be satis- 
factorily excavated before the expiration of the irade. The expense of 
the staff, which is by far the larger part, would not be materially 
increased. 

ROBERT FRANCIS HARPER, Director. 


HASKELL ORIENTAL MUSEUM, 


May 25, 1904 
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A FACSIMILE OF THE IRADE ISSUED BY THE TURKISH GOVERNMENT TO 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


(The firman granted permission from the Sultan to conduct archeological excavations at Bismya in Babylonia.) 
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THE ORIENTAL EXPLORATION FUND OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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I subscribe herewith the sum of $10.00 for purposes 
of exploration and excavation under the direction of 
the Oriental Exploration Fund during the year July, 
1904—July, 1905, and thereby request enrolment in the 
General Committee and participation in the privileges 
of membership therein during that period, it being 
understood that no liabilities are incurred by me in 


such enrolment. 


Signed 


Address (to which documents are to be sent), 


Date 


1The BIBLICAL WoRLD will be sent monthly beginning with the date of this blank. 
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